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“Soaking the Founders 


Last week, the foundry industry sustained a heavy 
blow, as it was announced that coke, pig-iron, iron 
and steel-scrap prices were to be increased. The 
impact is heaviest on the iron foundry and the least 
onerous on the non-ferrous firms, as the latter have 
only to take care of the 3s. per ton increase on coke. 
The overall extra payments to be made by the 
foundry industry for its raw materials may well total 
several million pounds per annum. The average cost 
increase for a ton of iron castings will be of the 
order of 6s. 3d. a ton. The impact will be felt most 
by makers of the cheaper types of castings, and 
some of these enter into the export markets of the 
world. Whilst it would be desirable for the industry 
to absorb these extra costs by internal economies, 
it is difficult to see how this can happen. Taking a 
leaf out of the Press notice from the Iron and Steel 
Board, one of the reasons given for the increase 
in the price charges of steel products is “ There 
have been substantial increases in the capital em- 
ployed per ton of product and in the level of capital 
costs since margins were last determined in 1949.” 
This factor also operates within the foundry itself, 
as founders, too, have had to spend capital to 
modernize their production facilities. To the layman 
it is difficult to understand why there is an increase 
of only Ss. a ton on basic iron and 12s. 6d. per ton in 
the case of foundry pig-iron. Are the manufactur- 
ing costs so vastly different? 

It is obvious that the foundry industry will have 


to recover from their customers the major part of 
4 


these increases, and as the foundry works to a 
greater or lesser degree for all other industries, this 
latest impact, following so quickly after the other 
quite recent increase in the price of coke, can do 
nothing other than make exporting more difficult 
and adversely increase the cost of living. Associated 
with the increase of prices for the better grades of 
steel scrap is the underlying principle that it will 
enable the merchants to undertake better sorting 
than has been the case in recent years. As a com- 
modity, in iron and steel foundries, scrap ranks with 
pig-iron as a major raw material. Here, the tied 
foundry should be at an advantage, if those in charge 
can resist the higher prices they will be offered for 
domestic arisings. 

This is undoubtedly the time when foundries 
should know their real costs of production, as there 
is a danger on the one hand that they may be selling 
at a loss or, on the other, of pricing themselves out 
of the market. The best one can hope from the new’ 
level of prices is that they will not be subject to 
further increases. The present increments do 
include the levy on pig-iron—the system which helps 
to pay for research and for the running of the Iron 
and Steel Board—actually, this is comparatively 
negligible. Finally, we counsel founders to announce 
their increases in selling prices immediately, for, at 
the moment, the buyer is painfully aware of the 
increases notified by the steel industries and his 
attitude will not become more receptive with the 
passing of time. one x 
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Industrial Recruitment 


Widespread interest has been aroused by the report 
concerning foundry workers and the industrial recruit- 
ment scheme. It has been pointed out that no sharp 
division of recruits to industry can be made which 
will determine the whole course of their careers, and 
that the old principle of starting at the bottom still 
holds good, particularly in foundrywork. 

The manager of Walsall Employment Exchange, Mr. 
W. Wilkinson, recently said that the comprehensive 
schemes of training established by recognized appren- 
ticeships in the main industries of Walsall now infused 
much interest in the young people about to leave 
school. The work of the local foundry joint recruit- 
ment and training committee aimed at satisfactory 
standards of training by co-operation with the Youth 
Employment Service and helped to ensure a flow of 
young people to the foundry industry. Since 1950 this 
comprehensive scheme of training had been success- 
fully introduced, together with the further training 
available at the National Foundry Craft Training 
Centre, West Bromwich, and technical training through 
the medium of the technical colleges. 

It was fair to say that opportunities for school- 
leavers to acquire training were many, and the highest 
positions could be reached through the scheme. In 
this area no fewer than 42 foundries participated. 
They covered both the ferrous and non-ferrous trades, 
and provided employment prospects comparable with 
those in any other industry. 

Work in foundries to-day, in many cases, had been 
modernized to the point where many disadvantages 
of the past no longer existed, and the craft and skill 
still necessary. presented the young apprentice and 
learner with the chance of making his mark in the 
foundry industry with opportunities such as had never 
existed before. The latest information showed that 37 
had been admitted to the foundry trade. 


Falkirk Foundries Busier 


The recent Scottish Industries Exhibition at Glasgow 
has brought more work to the foundries in Falk.rk 
and district. This stimulus to the industry has been 
given by the Australian and New Zealand buyers and 
agents from the Middle East countries who placed 
orders at the show for Falkirk and district products. 

Carron Company had visiting representatives from 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Jordan, Cyprus, 
Holland, and India. Among these was Mr. N. A. 
Robertson, High Commissioner for Canada; another 
was Dr. Adriano Olivetti, president of the Olivetti 
Manufacturing Company in Italy, who confessed that 
he did not appreciate there was such a variety of 
light and heavy industry in Scotland. Such a diver- 
sity of manufactures, he said, was bound to ensure a 
vigorous national economy. Federated Foundries, 
Limited, are going ahead with their new way of die- 
casting cast-iron gutters by an automatic process. The 
research laboratories are continually testing existing 
appliances and materials and working on various pro- 
jects designed to assist industry and the home Par- 
ticular emphasis is placed on smoke abatement and the 
better use of solid fuel. The results of some of.this 


most necessary research were seen at the Scottish 
Exhibition. 


BRITISH INSULATED CALLENDER’S CONSTRUCTION 
Company, LimrrepD—Mr. G. A. Rendle and Mr. C. 
Kibblewhite have been appointed to the Board. 
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I.B.F. Student’s Grant 


During the past five years, the Institute of British 
Foundrymen as part of a scheme to widen its educa- 
tional work with the generous co-operation of the Joint 
Iron Council, has made an award which enabled 
deserving young foundryman, whose aspirations would 
otherwise have failed to materialize, to bear the cost of 
a course at the National Foundry College. Last year, 
the Joint Iron Council decided to accept direct respon- 
sibility for granting this award which will, however, 
continue to be made through the medium of the Insti- 
tute of British Foundrymen, who will judge the entries, 

The Institute is, therefore, prepared to receive appli- 
cations for the 1955 award from young foundrymen 
or students preparing for work within the foundry 
industry. In general, award will be confined to appli- 
cants under 30 years of age, and it is primarily intended 
for those who wish to take a course at the National 
Foundry College, though in very exceptional circum- 
stances consideration will be given to rendering assis- 
tance for some other form of study. Applicants shou'd 
be of the educational standard necessary to secure 
admission to the National Foundry College. Applica- 
tions from candidates for the award should contain 
the following information: (a) Name, address and age; 
(b) name and address of present employer; (c) a chrono- 
logical account of previous experience; (d) a chrono- 
logical account of educational qualifications and 
technical studies; and (e) full particulars of any investi- 
gational work carried out. 

It will be the endeavour of the Institute to secure the 
co-operation of the selected candidate’s employers in 
ensuring him continuity of employment. Applications 
should be addressed to the secretary of the Institute. 
St. John Street Chambers, Deansgate, Manchester 3, and 
submitted not later than March 31, 1955. 


Forty Years Ago 


In the FOUNDRY TRADE JouRNAL for the month of 
December, 1914, two great names appear as authors of 
articles, Professor Toncida and George Hailstone. The 
former was the leading American expert in malleable, 
whilst Hailstone, who died young, showed great pro- 
mise as a foundry metallurgist. Amongst new com- 
panies registered appeared the name of High Speed 
Alloys, Limited. It was formed to overcome any short- 
ages of strategic materials which might arise out of the 
prosecut‘on of the war. The leading article was con- 
cerned with depreciation of plant—a problem still with 
us—and income tax. 


Birmid. Plans 


Large-scale expansion p'ans are in hand for the Birmid 
Industries Group, Lord Burghley, the chairman, reports 
in his annual statement to shareholders. Strenuous 
efforts will be made to meet the demand for cast-iron 
cylinders, heads and the like arising from the motor- 
industry’s development plans, he says. Birmid’s new 
projects are to aim at a much higher degree of efficiency 
and output per unit area rather than mere size, it 
is stated. The company also plan important 
developments in Australia. Land has been acquired at 
Geelong, Victoria, and the Board has decided to build a 
fully-mechanized foundry, chiefly for automobile cylin- 
ders but also for light-alloy castings. The directors have 
been assured of the co-operation from the State and 
Federal authorities. At the end of the financial year, 
on July 31, capital commitments of the Birmid group 
stood at £556,650 against £103,550 previously. 
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Castings versus Weldments 
By H. Mottram 


The fact that his company designs and produces parts by both casting and welding processes has encour- 
aged the Author in his endeavours to be strictly impartial, and whilst his findings may be held to favour 
weldments, principally on economic grounds, there is substantial evidence of the superiority of castings 
for a multitude of shapes and applications, particul arly when parts are required in special materials or 
in quantity or of exceptional mass. Their products are individually designed to suit specific and widely 
varying conditions, therefore quantities are small and this, plus the stimulus of competition, has given 
impetus to the development of weldments since the war, so that probably 75 per cent. of the parts which 
could be made by either process are now produced as weldments. Nevertheless, the scope for castings is 
clearly demonstrated by the fact that in the last two years his company ordered some 7,000 tons of steel 
castings of all types, including heavy roll housings, heavy chocks, rollers, etc., none of which were suit- 
able for economic production as weldments. Quite obviously there are fields of opportunity for both 
products which are considered in the Paper. 


There are, of course, several welding processes and 
many different methods of producing castings, and 
to cover the whole range in all aspects is beyond the 
scope of this Paper and indeed would possibly be 
beyond the experience of any one individual or 
company. The Author has therefore considered it 
advisable to concentrate his studies and observa- 
tions on the types of work with which manufac- 
turers are mostly concerned in the Sheffield area, 
these being electric-arc welding and hand-moulded 
steel castings. 

Until some 20 years ago, the use of welding in 
engineering design and practice had its main field 
of application in simple structures and the fabrica- 
tion of tanks and vessels of various kinds. In those 
days welding was still viewed with some suspicion 
by practical engineers and was regarded as a sub- 
stitute for, rather than as an alternative to, casting. 
It was even then proving to be an extremely con- 
venient and economic method of executing repairs 
to engineering components but had not manifested 
itself as a serious competitor to steel castings. 

The position changed rapidly with the accelerated 
technical development engendered by the war, 
coupled with shortage of skilled manpower and the 
need to disperse manufacturing resources, which 
encouraged the development of alternative methods 
of production and led to the emergence of weld- 
ments as a serious competitor of castings. There 
was the case of the development of welding during 
the war period of prefabricated ships of large 
tonnage welded into prefabricated sections at vari- 
ous sites and finally welded into a composite whole 
at the builder’s yard. A further example was the 
development and large scale production of weld- 
ments for fighting vehicles including welded armour. 

Research which led to the development of elec- 
trodes and processes permitting the welding of a 
limited range of alloy steels and the welding to- 
gether of steels of dissimilar qualities has opened 
up new and attractive fields of exploitation to the 
engineer. 

Foundry techniques have also improved during 


* Paper read before the Sheffield branch of the Institute of 
British Foundrymen, Mr. E. Ayres presiding. The Author is 
attached to Davy & United Engimeering Company, Limited. 


this period in the search for new application, im- 
proved quality and machinability, and by the 
stimulus created by the competition of weldments. 
I quote, for example, the introduction of nodular 
iron and shell moulding. Having covered the emer- 
gence of the undoubtedly serious competition 
created by the development of weldments it might 
be useful to study the problem from the point of 
view of the designer, without at this stage having 
regard to relative costs. 


Design Considerations 


Selection is conditioned by the calculated maxi- 
mum stress, with regard to dimensional limits which 
may exist, type of load, operating conditions and 
in some cases appearance or outline will be an im- 
portant consideration. First the designer must 
select a steel suitable for the duty and here the 
advantage undoubtedly lies with the foundryman 
who, subject to considerations of size and design, 
can offer from a very wide range of steels, 
broadened still further by choice of heat treatments 
but, at the the present time, the range of alloy steels 
which can be welded on a commercial scale is 
limited. The development of new types of elec- 
trodes and new techniques is the subject of constant 
research. A point in favour of weldments is that 
the application of alloy steels amenable to welding 
can be limited to the parts of the unit subjected to 
heavy stress or wear. Castings have an advantage 
in that their metal structure is free from grain flow, 
therefore their resistance to stress is the same in all 
directions. 


British Standard Specification 592/1950 provides 
that the ultimate tensile strength of Grade A steel 
castings shall be not less than 28 tons per sq. inch. 
Grade B 32 tons and Grade C 35 tons, yield stress 
50 per cent. of ultimate stress, with elongations not 
less than 22 per cent., 20 per cent., and 15 per cent. 
respectively. These properties are adequate for the 
majority of applications, under normal stress and 
operating conditions and are matched by weld- 
ments in which ductile welds can be produced with- 
out pre-heat in mild steels up to 0.30 per cent. 
carbon, 28 to 33 tons ultimate tensile, and minimum 
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Fic. 1—Manipulator head as a 
Steel casting, weighing 22.8 
tons. 


elongation 20 per cent. The 
British Welding Research Asso- 
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ciation in its Recommendations 


for the Design of Arc-welded 
Mild-steel Machine Construc- 
tion states that complete pene- 


tration butt welds may be 


regarded as developing the full 
strength of the parts connected 


and that the working stress in 


‘olf: 
fillet welds calculated: on the *[ 
throat area should not exceed  }}: 


the working stress prescribed 
for shear in the parent metal. 
By proper selection and loca- 
tion of welds the allowable stress can be the same 
as for Grade A and B steel castings. The majority 
of weldments are produced in mild steels up to 
0.25 per cent. carbon, but weldments can be pro- 
duced in straight carbon steels up to 0.40 to 0.45 
per cent. carbon and in some low alloy steels, by 
fFre- and post-heating of the weld area to retard 
the rate of cooling. Higher tensile steels are being 
developed which can be welded without pre-heat, 
a recent example being Fortiweld introduced by the 
United Steel Company, Limited, having an ulti- 
mate tensile strength of 40 tons per sq. in., elonga- 
tion 15 to 17 per cent. 

Loading can result from static or gradually 
increasing loads, shock loads or reversing or pul- 
sating loads or combinations of these. Personal 
experience indicates that by careful design and good 


ELEVATION 


works practice, weldments can be produced which 
under normal operating and stress conditions are 
the equivalent of Grade A, B and C steel castings. 
Obviously the allowable maximum stress would be 
considerably lower where shock, reversing or pul- 
sating loading conditions exist and the weldment 
must be stress relieved, which is especially necessary 
if the parts are under restraint during welding. 


Special Considerations 


The designer will favour castings if extreme 
cperating conditions or stresses exist, for example, 
extreme temperatures, corrosion and abrasion, 
enabling him to take advantage of the special types 
of steel and heat-treatments developed to meet such 
conditions. 


The designer must have regard to the fact that 


x) 
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Fic. 2.—Manipulator head as a 


eS] weldment, weighing 16.8 tons. 
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Fic. 3.—2,200-ton forging-press 
baseplate which, as a steel 
casting, weighs 51 tons. 
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the design may require modification in order to 


conform to the requirements of casting manufac- 
ture so as to be capable of being formed and of 
acting in accordance with the natural laws which 
govern the casting process. The sections may need 
modification to facilitate the production of a sound 
casting and in mary cases this involves the addition 
of a considerable weight of metal over and above 
the minimum determined by design calculations 
and the material specification. This presupposes 
collaboration between designer and foundryman, 
each a specialist with limited knowledge of the 
other’s problems. Such collaboration which is 
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seldom achieved when small 
quantities are involved can only 
be of tremendous advantage 
to both parties. The designer 
is confronted with no such 
limitations in regard to weld- 
ments. He can distribute the 
mass to secure maximum effi- 
ciency and economy of material 
with little restriction in regard 
to abrupt change of section, 
and whilst he must have regard 
to distortion arising from the 
welding process, this is prob- 
ably less than may occur in an 
equivalent casting. Distortion arising from both 
processes can be minimized by intelligent design 
and shop practice. Typical examples of heavy cast- 
ings and equivalent weldments are shown in Figs. | 
to 4. 


Soo 


Contour 


One cannot leave the question of design without 
having regard to outline or contour. Castings offer 
the designer almost unlimited scope. Weldments 
of pleasing shape can be produced but not with the 
freedom or range available in castings. The 
designer must, of course, also take economics into 
account in choosing between 
the two alternatives and may 


*} have to sacrifice his ideals on 
the altar of competition. The 


casting or moulding process has 


some advantage in that it is 
easily repetitive with little or no 
addition to the pattern cost. 


| 
la 
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Furthermore, as has already 


COLUMN 
| 


been stated in reviewing con- 


| siderations of design, pleasing 
: contours can be obtained; often 
with little or no increase in cost. 
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SECTION 


Production techniques can be 
applied to produce weldments 
in quantity with a high degree 
of efficiency and accuracy of 
duplication by the use of tem- 


plates, jigs and automatic 


welding provided the runs of 
welding are sufficiently long 
but, like the foundry, the cost 
of jigs and tools is largely a 
function of size, design and the 
quantity of units to be pro- 
duced. Hand operations are 
not entirely eliminated unless 


Fic. 4.—Weldment, weighing 


42 tons, to replace the cast- 
ing shown in Fig. 3. 
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Fic. 5.—Coil-rotating-rig hous- 
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ing, weighing 11.1 tons as a R 
casting (£1,332). 


extremely large quantities are 


MILL & 
HOUSING 


involved and in general I think 


it can be said that the differ- 
ence in unit cost for small and 
large quantities would not be as 
great as could be expected in 
the foundry. In other words 
the advantage should lie with 
castings when large quantities 


are required. r-3. 


Comparison by Weight 

Reference has already been made to the fact 
that in designing weldments the metal can be distri- 
buted to follow closely the requirements of design 
with little or no limitations imposed by the pro- 
cess, and this is an economic factor of some signifi- 
cance resu'ting in many cases in a considerable 
saving in weight compared with the equivalent cast- 
ings. In extreme cases the weight of the weldment 
can be half the weight of the equivalent steel cast- 
ing, and it is personal experience in the particular 
field of heavy engineering in which the Author is 
engaged that savings of 20 to 30 per cent. can be 
expected. 


A few examples from current designs will, it is 
thought, demonstrate this point with more. cogency 
than mere words. These are illustrated in Figs. 5 
to 10. 


7'- 10%" 


SECTION A-A 


An example of the relative weight of an iron 
casting and equivalent weldment is to be found in 
a Paper read by Moore to a joint conference of the 
Institute of We'ding and the British Welding 
Research Association at Ashorne Hill, in which 
he stated that an open-sided press frame of the 
overhung type made as an iron casting weighed 
16 tons, whilst the weldment of equivalent strength 
weighed 10 tons. 

But, of course, the saving in weight in favour of 
weldments does not always obtain. In some cases 
the weight of material required to produce the 
weldment is considerably higher than is required 
for the casting, due to the heavy proportion of 
waste material, as will be seen from Figs. 11 to 
13, but in all these cases the overall costs of the 
components were lower as weldments than as 
castings, without taking into account the additional 
cost of patterns. 


SECTION C-C 
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SECTION 0-0 


Fic. 6. — Housing 

for a coil-rotating- 
ii rig, as a weldment 
th 


ist weighing 6 tons 
£472), 
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Fic. 7. — Roller- 


table frame cast- 


ing—3.8 tons. 


Machinability 


A further economic factor of some significance 
is machinability°and machining allowance is in- 
cluded under this head, though it could be argued 
that the latter has already been taken into account 
in discussing relative weights. Due to the possi- 
bility of distortion during cooling extra allowances 
must be made on machined faces on castings com- 
pared with the equivalent weldment and removal 
of this extra metal absorbs additional machine 
time, which is an expensive item. The presence in 
cast steel of hard spots, sand inclusions, and the 
displacement of cores, absorbs still more machine 
time. The Author’s experience, confirmed by 


works executives, is that the time required to 
machine a steel casting is about 10 per cent. 
longer than the equivalent weldment, but this can 
only be taken as an indication of the average, since 
quite obviously it is much influenced by coring. In 
broad terms, the maximum differential is about 
20 per cent. : 

Considerable fitting time is often absorbed in 
fettling the surfaces of castings forming oil or fluid 
channels or reservoirs, whereas the surface of weld- 
ments is smooth and clean and requires little or no 
such treatment. 

The next aspect of the economics of the two 
processes to be discussed is the degree of risk of 


Fic. 8.—Roller-table frame weldment—2.7 tons. 
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unsoundness involved, and cast- 
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ing sutters by comparison A 

because the process involves ais 
greater risk of poor homogen- 
eity and inspection cannot be 
undertaken until the process is 
virtually complete and the cast- 


se 


ing removed from the mould. 
Occasionally casting defects are 
not revealed until the part is 
almost finish-machined, and, in 
addition to considerable wastage 


of time and material, this can 
have serious repercussions on 


the delivery programme of the _ ; Ky 
contractor. Conversely, the 
inspection of weldments can be 
undertaken at each stage of 
manufacture and the process 
permits localized correction © 
with minimum loss of time and = 
effort and interruption of pro- 
gramme. 

Quite obviously, the cost of 
the necessary patterns or tackle 
must also be taken into account 
in assessing comparative costs. 
Pattern costs for a specific casting can vary enor- 
mously according to the type of pattern made, and 
this is dependent on the method of moulding which 
may be governed by the design of the casting, its 
function in operation, foundry resources, material 
specification, and, of course, quantity required. But 
this is a specialist field which it is not proposed to 
enter other than to observe the impact of pattern 
costs on the economic consideration of castings as 
opposed to weldments. In the extremes, pattern 
cost, even for hand moulding, can be as high as 
the unit casting cost for a complicated design with 
intricate coring, or of negligible significance for 
castings of simple design produced in quantity. 
Generalization on this aspect is difficult, and at 
best must be very arbitrary, but is necessary for 
the development of a comparative study, and sub- 
ject to these qualifications a study of records 
relating to pieces from 4 ton to 12 tons indicates 
that the cost of patterns is of the order of 30 per 
cent. of the unit casting costs for steel castings of 
ordinary quality and average complexity of design. 
Quite obviously, the economic significance of 
pattern costs is inversely proportional to the num- 
ber of castings required, but a pattern of some 
sort is required for the production of only one 
casting. Here is another field for collaboration 
which could result in reduced overall cost to the 
buyer. 


No equivalent cost is incurred in the production 
of one alternative weldment and the only com- 
parable costs arising in small batch production is 
in the production of templates to ensure uni- 
formity of product and to eliminate marking out. 
The use of templates is reflected in reduced overall 
costs. Jigs are required for the efficient produc- 
tion of weldments in large quantities, for position- 
ing the parts to be welded as sub-assemblies, and 


Fic. 9.—Casting for a piler platform—44.25 


2. 


tons. 4 


in the final assembly and welding of the complete 
job, and, subject to design, these are probably as 
costly to produce as patterns for moulding in 
quantity. 

Patterns are, of course, storable and alterable, 
but it is doubtful whether progressive manage- 
ment views with equanimity a large accumulation 
of patterns requiring large areas of valuable space 
and incurring maintenance and storekeeping costs. 
They might be regarded as valuable frozen assets 
or as inhibitors of design depending on the outlook 
of management. 


Raw Materials 


A further consideration which may -be of more 
significance to the national economy than to indi- 
vidual businesses is the relative consumption of 
liquid metal in the two processes, which means the 
ladle content for the foundries and the amount of 
liquid steel required for the rolled-steel plates 
needed by the welding shop, taking, of course, 
percentage yield into account. 

If it be assumed that the finish fettled weight 
of a-steel casting of normal design to be sym- 
bolized by 100 per cent., then the steel foundry 
records and other evidence indicate that the amount 
of liquid steel required to produce the casting 
would be about 180 per cent. It has already been 
stated that personal experience leads to the con- 
clusion that for work of average complexity of 
design, the weight of the equivalent weldment 
would be 20 to 30 per cent. lower. Taking the 


lower limit the weight of the weldment related to 
the casting would be 100 per cent. less 20 per cent., 
that is 80 per cent. The average waste or off-cuts 
in the production of weldments is of the order of 
20 per cent., therefore the amount of plate required 
would be 80 per cent. plus 20 per cent. (of 80 per 
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cent.), making 96 per cent. One should now take mill 

ield into account from liquid steel to finished plate. 
There 1s ample published evidence to indicate that in 
plants of average efficiency the yield is about 75 
per cent., and, equating this to the total amount of 
plate required, indicates that the liquid steel re- 
quired could be symbolized as 128 per cent. This 
may sound complex and, similar to earlier state- 
ments, can only be based on averages and experi- 
ence within his company, but in personal opinion 
it does serve to demonstrate that the amount of 
liquid steel required to produce that most elusive 
article, the average casting in the average foundry 
is some 45 per cent. more than is required to 
produce a weldment of equivalent strength. 


Comparative Cost 


It may be preferable and more germane to this 
discussion to develop this in terms of cost of 
materials employed in foundries and welding shops. 
Thus, for 100 tons of finished steel castings the 
foundry has to produce 180 tons of liquid steel, 
which in ordinary qualities would cost about £20 
per ton in the ladle, from which can be deducted 
the value of 80 tons of scrap at £7 per ton, giving 
an overall cost of 100 tons of cast metal of £3,040. 
To this must be added the cost of sand, binders, 
core irons, etc., which runs about £5 per ton of 
castings, making a total of £3,540. Fuel costs for 
drying and annealing are additional items of ex- 
penditure which have been assumed will be 
included as overheads. 

To produce the equivalent weldments would 
require 80 tons of mild-steel plate and sections 
plus 20 per cent. waste, making a total weight of 
96 tons, which would cost about £32 10s. per ton 
plus costs of electrodes, current and gases for flame 


Fic. 10.—Weldment for the 
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cutting, making a total cost of about £36 per ton, 
the total material cost being £3,456, from which 
can be deducted the scrap value of the off-cuts, 
say 16 tons at £7 per ton, amounting to £112. The 
total cost of materials and current for the produc- 
tion of the weldment would therefore be £3,344. 
Thus the cost of materials used in the production 
of 100 tons of carbon-steel castings works out to 
about £3,540, compared with £3,344 for weldments 
of equivalent strength weighing 80 tons. The dif- 
ference will vary between plants, depending on 
materials and facilities available and method of 
costing, and with relative designs, but the inference 
is that the balance in material costs is slightly in 
favour of weldments. 

Referring to relative labour costs, the rates 
obtaining in this district under the agreement with 
the Trades Unions effective from April 5, 1954, 
for skilled piece workers working a 44-hour week 
are: Moulders and coremakers: 133s. 4d., fettlers 
133s. 4d., welders 132s. 6d., platers 129s. 7d., 
foundry labourers 128s. 4d., welding shop labourers 
125s. 4d. Making the reasonable assumption that 
piecework incentives or bonuses are about the 
same in both trades, there should be no significant 
difference in total rate per hour. Any relative dif- 
ference in total cost of wages must therefore be 
a function of output or man hours taken to produce 
the equivalent pieces. Statistics giving man hours 
per ton of total product would be relatively easy 
to obtain for both types of plant but would be com- 
pletely misleading because they would each include 
a high proportion of products not amenable to pro- 
duction by both processes. For example, most 
foundries produce a proportion of castings of the 
solid massive type, like anvil blocks and rolls of 
various types, also castings of intricate shape, 


piler platform—24 tons. 
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Castings versus Weldments 


neither of which are suitable for welding. Similarly 
the average welding shop produces vessels and tanks 
of various types which most certainly it would be 
neither practicable nor economic to cast. The 
author has therefore selected from current designs 
a number of components suitable for either method 
of manufacture and estimates have been made of 
the time required to produce by both processes. The 
author realizes the danger of drawing conclusions 
from sample investigation which can only cover an 
insignificant portion of output, and that estimates 
can only represent opinions and perhaps are not 
quite as conclusive as facts, but both sets of figures 
have been produced by experts with many years 
experience in their respective fields and should 
therefore provide a reasonable basis for comparison. 

The total weight of 31 different castings covered 
by this study is 111 tons, the average weight being 
3.58 tons. The selection covers general mill parts 
including bedplates and roller table frames, of types 
and in quantities suitable for hand moulding. 

The estimated total hours for moulding, coring, 
fettling and cleaning is 5,585 hours, and for all 
operations in the production of the weldments 6,720 
hours, but inferences cannot be drawn without con- 
sidering the additional indirect labour costs. Indirect 
labour in foundries is represented by foremen, 
inspectors, crane-drivers, slingers, furnace-men, 
stovemen, labour engaged on sand preparation and 
handling, and floor labourers. Indirect labour 
engaged on the production of weldments is foremen, 
inspectors, crane-drivers, slingers and floor labourers 
plus furnace-men for stress relieved products. The 
ratio of indirect workers to direct workers will of 
course vary considerably in different plants accord- 
ing to their resources and general product, but 
figures available to the author indicate that for a 
typical steel foundry producing castings up to 12 
tons weight the ratio is 1.77 indirect to 1 direct and 
for a fabricating shop the ratio is 0.48 indirect to 
1 direct. 

If these factors are applied to the estimated 
skilled production times it will be seen that the gross 
hours expended in the foundry to produce the 
sample castings is 2.77 times 5,585 hours equals 
15,470 hours, and for equivalent weldments is 1.48 
times 6,720 hours equals 9,945 hours. The author 
has already indicated that the rates of pay are about 
the same, therefore the inescapable conclusion is 
that total labour costs incurred in the production of 
hand-moulded castings are greater than would be 
incurred in the production of the equivalent 
weldments. 
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a 
Fic. 11—Fork coupling weighing 49 Ib. as a cast- 
ing and 64 Ib. as a material for a weldment. 


Overheads 


Having dealt with direct costs attention will now 
be turned to overhead expenses. It will no doubt 
be said that some of the items included as direct 
costs are normally included in overheads, for 
example sand, binders, etc., used in the foundry, and 
electric current used in welding, as well as all 
indirect labour used in both processes, but the object 
in doing this was to secure an accurate comparison 
of direct costs, leaving as little as possible to be 
shrouded in the mists of overhead expenditure. 
Having extracted the items, the remaining overhead 
expenditure to be recovered as a percentage on 
wages and/or material costs will cover depreciation, 
maintenance, lighting, heating, rent and rates, test- 
ing, management and sales, loose tools, etc., with 
the addition for the foundry of fuels for drying and 
annealing. Determination of the method of alloca- 
tion and recovery of overheads, rates of deprecia- 
tion, etc., are a function of management and vary 
widely even between similar organizations. For the 
purpose of this Paper it is proposed to keep to the 
comparison of direct costs with the general obser- 
vation that the capital investment per ton of product 
could be expected to be higher for the foundry than 
for the welding shop capable of producing equiva- 
lent pieces, and the rate of attrition or wear could, 
by the nature of the process and the materials used, 
be expected to be higher in the foundry than in the 
fabricating shop. 

This completes the observations on the economics 
of the two processes. The conclusion is that a com- 
ponent of average size and complexity of design 
made in mild steel and amenable to production by 
either process will cost more as a casting than as a 
weldment and this is illustrated by examples shown 
in Figs. 5 and 6 and 12 to 14. 


Fic. 12.—Moving skid, 15 cwt. ‘ 
as a casting (£1\2) and 
183 cwt. as a material for a 
weldment. 


CAST STEEL MOVING SKID 
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Composite Assemblies 


Thus far my remarks have been confined to 
components produced entirely in the foundry or in 
the welding shop. There is, however, another and 
very wide field to be exploited to the advantage 
and profit of the operators of both processes, 
namely, the integration of castings into weldments. 
Both processes have their advantage as has been 
shown. For example, intricate and pleasing shapes 
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Fic. 13.—Gate—casting 7 cwt. (£35 10s.), weld- 
ment 94 cwt. (£32). 


long, thin members lend themselves more easily to 
fabrication by welding, and maximum economy 
can be obtained by combining the two. The scope 
afforded the two industries is readily seen from 
Figs. 15 and 16, taken from designs of the Author’s 
company. 

Fig. 15 shows a drive-side roller-table frame in 
which the bearing pockets are steel castings welded 
into the steel plate frame. This is an excellent 
example which serves to illustrate a number of 
points already made. The frame as a casting is 
relatively long and thin with fairly sharp corners, 
and must be sound, true to dimensions, straight, 
and oil-tight. It is seldom that batches of this type 
of casting are sufficiently large to enable the 
founder to develop techniques which would, with 
certainty, produce castings of the standard re- 
quired. Consequently this type of work involves 
a higher than normal risk, which founders, in 
common with other business men, do not like, 
and this is reflected in their prices. Conversely, 
production as a weldment is simple and straight- 
forward, with the exception of the bearing pockets. 
Whilst these could be produced as weldments, they 
would be more costly and not too pleasing in 


can be more easily produced as castings, whilst appearance. By integrating cast-steel bearing 


SECTION 
SECTION 


Fic. 14.—Moving skid designed as a weldment, 
costing £66. 
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Fic. 15. — Drive-side 
roller-table frame, 
consisting of steel 


castings welded to a | 
steel-plate frame, 


pockets into the weld- 
ment it is possible to 
combine the advan- 
tages of both processes, 


producing a  com- 
ponent fulfilling all af 
requirements of the 


designer, these being 


VIEW ON ARROW'Y” 


maximum strength 
combined with minimum weight, good appearance, 
and minimum cost. 

Fig. 16 shows another interesting example, this 
time of weldments applied to castings to form a 
gear case for a heavy slab shear. The side mem- 
bers are steel castings with heavy plates welded to 
form the end and bottom of the completed gear 
case. It will be obvious that the cost of production 
by this method of construction is very considerably 
less than for a single-piece casting. For example, 
the two castings can be made from one pattern 
with slight alterations at about half the cost of a 
pattern and coreboxes for the complete coring. 
Furthermore, whilst the side member castings are 
difficult enough to produce, it will be agreed that 
the production of a single-piece casting for the 
complete gear box would be even more difficult 
and would require considerably heavier sections. 
By allying the two processes a component was pro- 
duced at less cost and risk and one which is giving 
every satisfaction in service. 


Finally, though it is not strictly relevant to the 
subject, it is felt that mention should be made 
of welding as an aid to founders, not as a means 
of repair but as a method of producing satisfactory 
components by cast/weld methods with less risk 
and probably less cost. Reference is made to the 
production of difficult castings in sections to be 
welded together tov form a composite whole and, 
of course, this was very fully covered in the excel- 
lent paper read by Pearce and Whitehouse to the 
Institute in 1952. A more recent contribution to 
this subject by Hall was published in the March, 
1954, issue of the American magazine Foundry. 
This gives further interesting examples of the 
reduction of foundry problems by the use of cast/ 
weld methods, ranging from small valve-body cast- 
ings integrated by welding together three separate 
castings, to a locomotive underframe over 76 ft. 
long composed of four separate castings, each 
about 19 ft. long with metal ~ and } in. thick 
welded together to form a one-piece frame. 

Hall described at some length an example which 
is thoucht to be of interest, this being a mill 
pinion-housing constructed of two cast-steel end- 
pieces connected by rolled-steel side members of 
14-in. rolled-steel plates. Hall points out that diffi- 
culty may be exverienced in making this as a single 
casting with relatively thin side-plates and the cost 


of patterns, coreboxes and moulding would be 
very high. The separate castings forming the two 
main end-frames, the caps and the foundation bolt 
lugs are relatively easy to produce. Hall stated: 
“The cost of welding the parts together was more 
than balanced by the saving in the foundry effected 
by making two castings instead of one large 
one.” 


Conclusion 

It is reasonable to conclude from the information 
and examples given that weldments can be 
accepted as a Satisfactory alternative to carbon- 
steel castings conforming to British Standard Speci- 
fication 1950/592, Grades A and B, and to a lesser 
extent to Grade C, having regard to the carbon 
content, In personal experience, the end product 
is equally good made by either process, providing 
the application is reasonable and the design cor- 
rect, therefore selection between the alternatives 
will generally be decided on comparative overall 
costs and usually, though not always, the answer 
will be in favour of weldments, particularly when 
quantities are small. 

The alternative weldment is, however, not by 
any means of universal application. Many com- 
ponents are not amenable to fabrication by weld- 
ing, especially those of heavy mass or of intricate 
design, and despite the undoubted development of 
weldments in recent years, there is ample scope 
for the foundryman, particularly when production 
in quantity is required and castings have a most 
decided advantage when the design or operating 
— demand the use of alloy or special 
steels. . 

The magnitude of the problem facing the foun- 
dry industry from the competition of weldments is 
demonstrated by the facts and examples given. 
Competition presents a challenge and stimulus to 
develop new techniques. materials and processes 
and improvement in quality to the ultimate benefit 
of all. For example, an improvement in quality in 
castings to secure better machinability would be 
very warmly welcomed by the production engineer 
who. in addition to the loss incurred by longer 
machining times is also faced with the risk of 
serious damage to tools and equinment in machin- 
ing bad and uneven surfaces. The Author’s com- 


pany has recently been involved in an exnenditure 
of several thousands of pounds in repairing two 
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Fic. 16.—Weldments applied to castings to form a gear-case for a heavy slab-shear. 


machines damaged by this means. Similarly, there 
is no doubt that the foundry industry would wel- 
come more consideration of casting problems at 
the design stage. Co-operation in design would in 
many cases considerably strengthen the competitive 
position of castings in relation to weldments. 

A personal view is that the foundry has much 
to gain by using welding as an ally- rather than as 
a competitor in the development of the cast/weld 
process, by means of which perfectly satisfactory 
components can be produced in the foundry at 
considerably less cost than the equivalent one-piece 
casting. It is encouraging to note that Pearce and 
Whitehouse, in the paper to which reference has 
already been made, give details of the production 
of centre filler castings for railway stock produced 
by this method at a more competitive price than 


the equivalent weldment, and this resulted in an 
output of more than 15,000 cast/weld fillers in two 
years. 

The Author has described from personal experi- 
ence that a choice is now available to the engineer 
for many components which previously could only 
be produced in the foundry. He is quite sure that 
the foundry industry is fully alive to the needs of 
the situation and has the vision, flexibility of out- 
look and drive necessary to meet this competition. 
The Author expressed his appreciation of the 
honour of addressing the Institute on this subject, 
and concluded by expressing thanks and acknow- 
ledgments to his colleagues at Davy & United 
Engineering Company, Limited, in Sheffield and 
Middlesbrough, for their valuable assistance in the 
preparation of the Paper and illustrations. 


ALLIED IRONFOUNDERS, LIMITED—The company have 
agreed to acquire the business of Wallis & Company 
(Long Eaton), Limited, manufacturers of kitchen equip- 
ment. The purchase will be financed entirely from 
the company’s existing liquid resources. 

Bascock & WiLcox, Limitep—The Board has 
declared an interim dividend of 7 per cent. in respect 
of 1954 on an ordinary capital of £7,524,398, compared 
with an interim of 74 per cent. a year ago on 
£5.016.265, before the 50 per cent. scrip issue. 

H. W. Linpop & Sons, Limitep, malleable iron- 
founders, of Walsall (Staffs——-For the year ended 
June 30 a final dividend is being paid of 124 per cent., 
against 174 per cent. in the previous year, making a 
total of 25 per cent. (35 per cent.). Tax takes £20.077 
(£32,345), leaving from total income £9,372 (£16,293). 


WATERFORD IRONFOUNDERS, LIMITED, trading report 
shows profit for the year ended June 30, 1954, at 
£26,916, being an increase of £8,700 over the corre- 
sponding profit amount for the previous year. After 
addition of £9,081 surplus from 1953-54 accounts the 
total now available for distribution, at £35,997, is 
£8,978 more than a year ago. From it £15,000 (£7,000 
more) is allocated to provision for taxation to June 30, 
1954, together with £3,500 (same as last year) to pen- 
sion fund and £2,000 (same). The deductions for the 

* preference and also for the 124 per cent. (against 10 per 
cent. last year) for the “A” ordinary, “ B” ordinary 
and ordinary shares for the past year leave a balance 
of £10,278—as against £9,081 at June 30, 1953—to be 
carried forward. 
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Proposed Falkirk College 


Falkirk is to have a new technical college for day- 
release students from industry, and it may serve Clack- 
mannanshire as well as Stirlingshire. A delegation 
from the Education Committee is to visit other tech- 
nical colleges in England to inspect them. Mr. W. J. 
Goldie, director of education for Stirlingshire, 
explained: “ The proposed college will be for day- 
release students and will bear no relation to the Royal 
Technical College, Glasgow, where degrees are 
obtained. It is still very much in the preliminary 
stages; we are still discussing the size of it and that 
must be related to the number of students and the 
type of provision we will have to make. The new 
college must also be related to the needs of industry 
in the area. These include light castings, building, 
mining, chemicals, oils and motor engineering. Two 
or three sites have been proposed in the Falkirk 
area.” 

The new college would have no connection with the 
Falkirk Technical School, which is a senior secondary 
school. The Education Committee, it is understood, 


will visit Carlisle, Birkenhead, Manchester, Bury, and 
Oldham. 


Foundry Liable for Damages 


Sykes & Harrison, Limited, ironfounders, of Port 
Penshyn, Bangor, and Ancoats, Manchester, were 
defendants in an action for damages at Chester Assizes 
on November 2. The claim was made by R. D. Wil- 
liams. aged 48. of Bangor, whose hand was trapped 
between the belt and roller of a sand disintegrator at 
Port Penrhyn in 1952. As a result his right arm was 
amputated. 

Mr. Justice Oliver said that the disintegrator was a 
dangerous piece of unfenced machinery, but the plain- 
tiff had been negl'gent too. He considered that the 
pecuniary consequences of the accident should be 
shared between plaintiff and defendants. He said Wil- 
liams’ value in the labour market had dropped by £3 
a week, and assessed damages at £3,565. This awarded 
Williams £1,782 10s. 

Mr. J. Rankin, for the defendants, asked for a stay 
of execution of 21 days. He said their insurance com- 
pany had gone into liquidation and the firm were now 
faced with having to pay damages themselves in this 
and other pending actions. Mr. Justice Oliver said the 
money must be paid into court forthwith. 


Liege Fair—Foundry Section 


Under the auspices and with the co-operation of the 
Association Technique de Fonderie de Belgique, 21, 
rue des Drapiers, Brussels, the “ Foire Internationale 
de Liége ” is organizing an exhibition of foundry work, 
within the framework of the seventh Liége Inter- 
national Fair, which will be open from April 23 to 
May 8, 1955. This exhibition will include both cast- 
ings and foundry equipment. It is to be held in con- 
nection with technical sessions on foundry practice, 
organized by the Association Technique de Fonderie 
de Belgique, on May 5, 6 and 7, 1955. The following 
subjects: “How to Improve Relations between 
Founders and their Customers ” and “* New Techniques 
in Foundries,” are down for discussion. 

British firms are invited to show their products in 
this exhibit and to participate in the technical sessions. 
Readers desiring further information should apply to 
the British agents, Mattis Industries, Limited, 252-255, 
Abbey House, 2, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
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French Foundry Industry 


Mr. Maurice Oliver in his report to the annual 
meeting of the Syndicat Général des Fondeurs de 
France stated in a recent issue of l’usine Nouvelle that 
the industry had used 370,000 metric tons of coke jp 
year 1953-54 or about 20 per cent. more than the year 
before. There had been some complaints as to size 
and friability. The production of engineering castings 
has been of the fo lowing order:—4th Quarter, 1953, 
103,000 metric tons; Ist Quarter, 1954, 101,050; 2nd 
Quarter, 1954, 100,815 tons. The activity of firms 
making builders’ castings is expressed as a percentage 
of 1948 which is taken as 100. Thus 1949 is 118; 1950, 
132; 1951, 153; 1952, 125; and 1953, 110. The first 
quarter of 1954 was 120. The steel foundries delivered 
134,000 metric tons in 1952 and in 1953, 124,000 tons, 
whilst in 1954, the rate has been of the order of 10,040 
tons per month. The malleable foundries in 1952 
shipped 26,300 metric tons; in 1953, 20,300 tons and for 
the first quarter of this year monthly deliveries of 2,110 
metric tons. The aluminium foundries, for which no 
figure was given, have experienced an increasing demand 
for their products. The brass and bronze foundries have 
also had a fairly good year from the production stand- 
point—a 10 per cent. increase—but prices have been 
difficult to maintain. On an average, wages went up 
during the year by 3 per cent., but prices for iron and 
steel castings were stable, whilst those of non-ferrous 
material varied somewhat. To promote productivity, 


two groups, each having about a dozen foundries, have 
been organized. 


« Elaboration ” of Metals 


The word elaboration figures largely in French 
metallurgical literature and whilst easy of translation 
by a phrase, it cannot be compressed into one word. 
Mr. Tordeaux, the head of the library service of the 
Centre Technique supplies the following definition of 
the elaboration of a metal. It is “the preparation of 
the charges and melting, the working of the charge and 
the additions and (or) inoculation”. Additionally, Mr. 
Tordeaux informs us that he has found in Cotgrave’s 
XVI-century Eng'ish dictionary, the word elabouration, 
but he deems it highly improbable that it had any 
metallurgical significance. 


In this country, there being no official body govern- 
ing the introduction of new words, it is left to the right 
of common usage for their corporation in new dic- 
tionaries. Would it be permissible to use the English 


“elaboration” as a fair translation of the French 
elaboration? 


More Work Stoppages 


About four-fifths of the 2,087,000 working days lost 
up to October 31 this year have been caused through 
disputes in the transport, shipbuilding, and coal- 
mining industries. Figures published by the Ministry of 
Labour show that this number compares with 956,000 
in the first 10 months of 1953. 


This great jump occurred in October, when 1,115,000 


_ working days were lost, mainly because of the stoppages 


of bus and dock workers, which cost more than 800,000 
days and involved over 62,000 employees. 

The weekly wage index remained unchanged at 143 
(June, 1947 = 100) in October. Increases totalling about 
£381,000 were paid to some 1,466,000 orders. 
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Solving Foundry Problems 
Mr. D. Brown’s Presidential Address 


Early in the session, Mr. D. Brown, the new presi- 
dent of the Scottish branch of the Institute of British 
Foundrymen, addressed members on the treatment 
of foundry problems. In the course of his remarks, 
he said: — 

Foundrywork and the solving of prob!ems go 
hand in hand. Some of the prob‘ems are almost 
permanent, such as the never-ending quest for the 
perfect casting, whilst others are comparatively 
fleeting, but none-the-less absorbing whilst they are 
with us. Over the past 15 years, we have been faced 
with a series of situations which have absorbed so 
much of our energy that very often we have been 
unable to apply ourselves to our main task in 
life. That task is the manufacture of a casting, ’ 
able to meet every reasonable requ‘rement, at the 
lowest possible cost, that cost always including 
some provision for the future security of the firm 
and industry. 

In recent times, however, foundrymen have found 
themselves returning to that basic task. The days 
of unlimited demand have gone; the days of raw- 
material difficulties have passed and, whilst it can- 
not be said the days of labour problems are over, 
it is suggested that the position is steadying. 

Foundry problems are, as always, numerous, but 
they are nearer the natural problems of a live 
industry than for a long time. It may be wise for 
a moment to consider exactly with whom the 
industry is competing. 


Sources of Competition 


First, founders are competing with each 
other: that is inevitable, worth whi-e, and healthy. 
No industry can remain really healthy unless each 
of its members maintains an urge.to reach some 
target or standard at least a little higher than it 
enjoys at present. It is not always possible to reach 
the goal, but failure must not be allowed to create 
despondency—despondency is a disease which can 
spread quickly but which can sometimes only be 
cured slowly. I feel, therefore, that each one of 
us who keeps a flame of ambition, alive within 
his own organization welcomes the competition of 
his neighbours, recognizing that the achievement of 
his — neighbour is one of the most reliable yard- 
sticks. 

Second, founders are competing with some 
kindred industries such as forgings, fabrications, 
etc. Every ton of castings won from these sources 
is an extra ton into the foundry “kitty.” It is 
imperative therefore, that we stand shoulder-to- 
shoulder and help each other meet this challenge. 

Third, we are competing with foreign foundries. 
Here, we sometimes feel the stakes are unfairly 
loaded against us, but that is a challenge we must 
meet. The fact that some of our colleagues are 
doing it successfully illustrates that there is no 
impossible barrier to be surmounted. 

Fourth, we are competing with the.ever-increasing 
demands from the designers and engineers as regards 


the functions of our products and the varied 
properties they expect our castings to incorporate. 

This list is by no means comprehensive but, even 
so, indicates the wide nature of the chalienge. To 
counterbalance it there are several advantages on 
our side. First, there is a tremendous wealth of 
knowledge in the industry. Second, this knowledge 
grows daily through the activities of the various 
research organizations which, I venture to suggest, 
stand favourab‘e comparison with any in the world. 
Supporting them are the many technical committees 
and societies all of which are constantly disseminat- 
ing information for the benefit of all who are pre- 
pared to listen. Third, there is available in this 
country a mass of experience in the foundry crafts 
against which even the most complex problem pales 
into insignificance. The value of this experience 
should not be under-rated in an industry such as 
ours where there are so many variables to be over- 
come. As a fourth tremendous advantage, I would 
suggest the Institute. 


Institute’s Liaison Rdéle 


This Institute acts as the liaison officer for the 
other three and also makes significant contributions 
entirely of its own. Nowhere else can we, in the 
foundry industry, find so much _ information 
presented in such an attractive and: easily-under- 
stood manner. There is a limitless supply of first- 
class technical work available to us all in the 
various periodicals, text-books, reports, etc., but 
the very abundance of that material is almost a 
deterrent in itself to the careful reading and study 
which it deserves. 

Here in the Institute a series of Papers 
regularly presented, usually by the author him- 
self who is able to underline the high-spots and 
later, in discussion, provide the background to the 
points which are of special interest to the audience. 
I believe that a Paper well presented, can leave a 
much more lasting impression than another similar 
work which is available only in the printed form. 
I feel therefore, that the presentation of Papers 
which is the backbone of our Branch activities, is in 
itself complete justification of our existence. 

There is, however, much more to offer. As a 
natural corollary to the Papers there are the discus- 
sions which take place at each meeting. Here there 
is made availab'e to us all the opinions and 
experience of many of the best foundrymen of the 
day. Even though the subject matter of the Paper 
itself may sometimes be a little removed from our 
own niche in the industry, it is seldom that the dis- 
cussion doesn’t steer it round our way in one form 
or another. It is no exaggeration to say that very 
often the discussion is of greater value than the 
paper itself. This is in no way a criticism but 
rather a tribute that a paper should have provoked 
a healthy discussion. 

In personal experience, most papers leave me 
with one of two emotions: they give inspiration or 
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Solving Foundry Problems 


confidence. Confidence is born of seeing or hear- 
ing of someone else’s good and successful practice 
which in some respects is similar to your own. Such 
confidence should not be under-rated since, even 
though one may be carrying out a certain procedure, 
there may be some little doubt in the mind which 
will be increased in the event of opposition. In this 
event, the knowledge that so-and-so in such-and- 
such a foundry has been doing the same thing 
successfully will bolster up the morale until all 
Opposition has been countered and everyone con- 
vinced of the correctness of the method. Thus are 
modest or revolutionary changes carried through. 

The inspiration comes of hearing of something 
new or something better than one is doing at that 
time. Then there is kindled the torch that if “he 
can do it, so can I,” and the new target is set there 
and then. This, I feel, is a matter of extreme im- 
portance to us all and the life blood of our indus- 
try. If we are going to meet the various elements 
of competition then we must continually be prodded 
to do better than our previous best. How much 
more effective if that prodding comes from within 
our mind and conscience than from some outside 
source be it Government, or board of directors, or 
shop foreman. 

There is a third emotion which I, and I am sure 
many others, experience after some of our Papers 
and discussions—that is humility and respect. How 
often have we listened to the story of craftsmanship 
of a standard which few of us have ever known, 
or of achievement in the face of difficulty which 
none can fail to admire. Such events create within 
us a great pride in our industry and, in the face 
of our own troubles, make us feel privileged to be 
a part of it. 


Immeasurable Qualities 


Now, in addition to the value of the official 
agenda of our meetings there is developed within 
our membership a feeling of friendship the worth 
of which is immeasurable. Hearts are opened when 
the company is known to consist only of foundry 
folk and those worries which were overpowering 
before the meeting are so much lighter after they 
have been shared with others. “Team Spirit” is 
a term which is very much overworked, but I would 
sincerely suggest that our Institute does more to 
engender team spirit between men of like yet con- 
flicting interests than many other high-flying 
schemes could never hope to do. Therein we have 
some, but only some, of the substantial aids avail- 
able to us as foundrymen if we are prepared to 
make use of them. If?—Surely, we must make the 
fullest possible use of every help and legitimate 
weapon we can in the never-ending drive for more 
and better production. 

This industry of which we are all members has 
much to be proud of in its history but it has also 
some things of which it should be ashamed. Great 
and successful steps have been taken in recent years 
to wipe out many of the black spots but more re- 
quires to be done. There are still some foundries 
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where the working conditions are a disgrace in a 
progressive country. In most of our foundries there 
are still many obvious improvements needed now, 
and even in our best foundries the most fair-minded 
critic can successfully spot weaknesses. 

On the technical aspect there is much to be proud 
of. I do not think anyone outside of the industry 
fully appreciates the very complex process behind 
the manufacture of a good quality casting. Those 
of us spending our working life on the job, however, 
are only too well aware of the difficulties and can 
measure them by our disappointments. 


Improvements in Technique 


Such experiences should compel all to take full 
advantage of every improvement in technique which 
is made available to us. Many foundrymen do, 
but, alas, many more are still prepared to live wholly 
by the doctrine that “the tried and trusted way is 
the best.” 

I would not suggest that any technique success- 
fully carried out over a lengthy period should be 
lightly discarded but similarly, neither should a new 
development proved in the research foundry be 
spurned without fair trial. Unfortunately, many 
managements grudge the expense incurred in carry- 
ing out development work. Surely, this is an ex- 
tremely shortsighted policy—if such an outlook had 
persisted through the ages in every walk of life 
we might still be living in caves and hunting wild 
animals. I would seriously suggest that every tech- 
nician in the industry should press his management 
to budget each year a definite sum for technical 
development within the organization in addition 
to the vital expenditure incurred in retaining full 
membership of the appropriate research bodies. 
However, while much requires to be done on the 
technical side, I feel that an even greater awakening 
is necessary on the production side of our job. The 
term “ productivity ”’ has been much used in post- 
war years—some say it has been overworked but 
I will not accept that. Until we can again lead the 
world in production techniques we cannot afford 
to be critical of those who emphasize our short- 
comings. 


Productive Efficiency 


Within our industry there are some shining ex- 
amples of maximum productive efficiency. Alas, 
there are so many more cases where the tempo of 
bygone days is, still accepted as a satisfactory level 
of performance. In fact, in some quarters the 
attainment of a pre-war level of production is re- 
guarded as an achievement. How that outlook can 
be reconciled with the remarkable performance of 
those really good foundries just referred to, I fail 
completely to understand. One obvious answer 
might be found in the word “complacency,” but I 
feel there is more to it than that. It seems to me 
that the system of thought which is applied to a 
technical problem is usually abandoned when facing 
a production problem. 

Usually, an analysis is made of all the possible 
causes of a fault in a casting, enough work done 


(Continued on page 1702, col. 
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, i 7 useful additives which do not introduce large errors. 
ma | N ew E quipment Lead is useful for iron-rich alloys and acts le as 
there Speed Reducer ; a flux. Tin acts mainly as an ignition agent and is most 
now, | — is useful for alloys containing large amounts of nickel, 
nded J, H. Fenner & Company, Limited, power-transmission cobalt or tungsten; with high-nickel alloys, tin has an 
engineers, Of Hull, announce the development of a additional fluxing effect. The results shown in Table I 
torque-arm speed-reducer unit, a special feature being were obtained on two standard steels and one standard 
roud the fact that it is shaft mounted (it is claimed to be the cast iron from the Bureau of Analysed Samples 
ustry first shaft-mounted speed reducer to be made in this Ljmited 
hind country). The reducer, which is made in four standard . 
hose sizes, has a fixed reduction of 15:1, and power ratings TABLE I.—Carbon in Standard Steels and Cast Iron. 
ever, |) of up to 12 h.p. With the addition of a V-belt drive, 
| can final fixed speeds of between 9 to 134 r.p.m. are Carbon present according to Carbon determined by 
attained. The range of application includes foundry Bureau of Analysed Samples. | _ Conductimetrie method. 
conveyors and elevators, agitators and mixers, screens Average, per cent. | Range, per cent. | Per cent. ~ 
and graders, and similar slow-speed machinery. 
Teo mnie advantages of torque-arm speed reducers 
vhich (1) Shaft mounting. The reduction unit mounts 0.365 0.360 to0.370 | 0.361 0.363 
do, directly on the driven shaft and is secured simply by 
lolly ff locking the driven shaft into the bore of the reduction 2.88 2.83 to 2.93 2.90 | 2.89 
ay is unit by means of a collar at either end and anchoring | 2.88 | 2.89 
the torque-arm to the nearest fixed object. This feature 
cess. means that bedplates and couplings are dispensed with 
i be and tedious “lining up” difficulties eliminated. The determinations recorded in the table were made 
(2) Drive througn taper-lock V-belts. A wide range 2 0.5- and 1.0-gm. samples, with caustic-soda solu- 
new of final fixed-speed variation is attainable by using ion in the cell; no result was discarded. On low- 
/ be taper-lock pulleys of different diameter to give a final Carbon samples, containing 0.01 per cent. carbon, 
lany speed range between 9 and 134 r.p.m. The V-belts also duplicate analyses agree within 0.001 per cent. and 
ry- assist in absorbing shock loads, and tensioning is greatly usually between 0.0002 or 0.0003 per cent. Sample 
ex- simplified by the turnbuckle adjustment on the torque- weights have varied from 0.1 to 3 gm. and close 
had -aod R... — feature dispenses with the need for Fic. 1.— Perspex” conductivity cell de- 
life signed by the G.E.C. research laboratories 
wild arbon Estimation for the “ conductimetric’’ determination 
ech- One the of in of carbon in metals; left: lid and central 
lent ferrous alloys involves the electrical conductimetric” deter- 
‘ical mination of the carbon dioxide solution produced after the and 
tion combusion of a sample of normal size (one or two grammes). 8 il an Ne heli and base of 
full This method has recently been further developed in the research cell, incorporating helical gas-bubble 
ij laboratories of the General Electric Company, Limited, and, passage. 
ies. after a number of modifications, has been found to fulfil 
the present requirements. 
ling Purified oxygen is supplied at a controlled rate to a mullite 
The combustion tube containing the specimen in an aluminous 
ost- porcelain boat. The combustion-tube temperature varies be- 
but tween 1,100 and 1,300 deg. C., deperiding on the material to 
the be analysed. A special loading device permits the boat to be 
ord pushed into the hot zone of the furnace, without the entry of 
air, after the combustion tube has been swept out with pure 
ort- oxygen. The gases leaving the combustion tube are passed 
through granular manganese dioxide to remove oxides of 
sulphur and thence into the specially designed Perspex conduc- 
tivity cell (Fig. 1). This contains a solution of caustic soda 
ex- or barium hydroxide at a thermostatically-controlled tempera- 
las, ture, together with a trace of non-ionic wetting agent. 
of The gas bubbles formed are made to follow a helical path 
vel about SS in. long. which ensures efficient absorption of the 
h carbon dioxide. The solution circulates to the electrode cham- 
. _ ber in the centre of the cell and its conductivity is determined 
re- _ by means of a Wheatstone bridge circuit using a 50c. ac. 
an ' supply and a vibration galvanometer for null indication. A 
of _ maior virtue of this method of determining carbon content 
ail _ is that the conductivity can be measured at any moment, without 
ler stonving the flow of oxveen. This enables the operator to be 
7 perfectly sure when evolution of carbon dioxide ceases. The 
ase measuring cell itself contains only 45 ml. of solution, which 
gives high sensitivity, and is robust and very easilv emptied 
a and refilled. The conductimetric method also has the advan- 
ng tage of wide range, so that high-carbon cast irons can also be 
analysed. 
le : Combustion of cast irons, iron powders, and plain carbon 
ne _ _ steels is complete and sufficiently rapid, without the use of flux- 


ing or igniting materials. With all other alloys so far analysed, 
either lead or tin or both these metals have been found to be 
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New Equipment 


agreement has always been obtained when results have 


been checked by independent gravimetric determina- 
tions. 


Compressed-air Equipment 


At a recent demonstration, in London, the greatly 
augmented range of plant manufactured by Atlas Diesel 
Company, Limited, Wembley, Middlesex, was man:fest, 
much of it of direct interest to founders. Particular 
items are as follows:— 

LSS-81 Grinder—This new model has been developed 
to take advantage of the new reinforced grinding 
wheels which are now available. It is light in weight 
with an extremely high power output and is thus cap- 
able of using the maximum cutting ability of reinforced 
wheels. Founders would expect to find the combina- 
tion useful for notching and cutting-off risers in all 
metals, whilst the same tool and wheel can be used 
equally well for general finishing of castings. The 
grinder is apvreciably lighter than any other equipment 
capable of the same performance; it has a particularly 
high power; weight ratio—24 h.p. : 11 Ib. 

RRC-11B Light Chipping Hammer.—This tool has 
been designed to meet the demand for a light chipping 
hammer fitted with a device for holding the chisel which 
supersedes the old cap-type retainer. This has been 
achieved by using a built-in steel wedge-type retainer 
which fits into a groove on the chisel. A rubber buffer 
supports the wedge and these two simple parts are held 
in place by a spring steel clip. This light hammer is 
neither longer nor heavier than chippers without any 
retaining device. 

The result is a simple, compact chipper for such 
operations as require a high number of light blows per 
minute—5,300 in this case (the average figure for such 
equipment is 3,500). Air consumption is about 11 cub. 
ft. per min. 

LSR 21 Straight Grinder—t\n foundries and main- 
tenance departments, there is a big demand for medium- 
size grinders for general work. How to pack sufficient 
power into such a tool to give fast stock removal and, 
at the same time, keep it so such a size and weight that 
it can be used for long periods without fatigue, is a 
problem which the firm claim has been largely 
solved with this new model. It can be used either with 
24 in. dia. by % in. face high-speed wheels or mounted 
grinding points, and is said to be more vowerful and 
quieter in operation than previous types, the light-alloy 
casing giving strong construction with comfortable 
handling. 

MT-503—8 cwt.-Capacity Air Hoist—This hoist, 
weighing only 56 lb., can be used to speed production 
by replacing hand tackle in foundries and on construc- 
tional projects. For mancuvring heavy components, 
both in the moulding shop and on assembly work, it 
is said to be particularly useful owing to the very close 
control that can be obtained over lifting and lower- 
ing speeds. Adjustments of a few thou. up or down 
are easily made—a feature claimed to be only obtain- 
able with air-operated hoists. Wherever arduous con- 
ditions are met, such as over furnaces or in corrosive 
atmospheres, air hoists would be expected to have 
distinct advantages, as they are more durable than elec- 
tric hoists under such conditions. The absence of trail- 
ing electric cables is important from the safety point 
of view. The reversible vane-type air motor on this 
hoist gives a positive control during both lifting and 
lowering—in the latter case acting as a brake. The 


drive, through worm gearing, is such that the hoist will 
hold whatever load is applied without the need of a 
This feature, combined with the fact 


separate brake. 
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that motor power is matched to the load rating cf the 
hoist makes the unit almost foolprof from the safe 
angle. In addition to the standard hook, trolley-mount- 
ing types are also available. 


Anti-spatter Paint 


Arc Manufacturing Company, Limited, of Nitshill, 
Glasgow, announce the introduction of a new anti- 
spatter paint under the brand name “ Kleenarc.” 
Supplied in powder form it is mixed with water or 
methylated spirit to a creamy consistency and applied 
by a smal paint brush to surfaces to be welded. Its 
application provides a protective skin which prevents 
spatter of weld metal and slag particles from sticking 
to the surrounding metal, and because it assists ioniz- 
ation, it is claimed it also stabilizes the arc. After the 
welding operation, the spatter and paint can be quickly 
removed by means of an ordinary wire brush. 


Solving Foundry Problems 
(Continued from page 700) 

on each to eliminate it as the actual source of the 
trouble until finally the true cause is revealed and 
action taken accordingly. In that process various 
facts and figures are produced and the whole his- 
tory of the job is built up. However, how often does 
that happen when faced with a production worry? 
How often do we find the problem being tackled 
in the sensible way that the crack in the casting 
is tackled? Do we usually find a dossier of all 
relevant facts and figures being produced on which 
senior Officials of experience and intelligence can 
pinpoint the weakness and decide on the proper 
course of action? By failing to do so we show 
that we are not really production conscious. I know 
from my own experience that there are great sur- 
prises in store for the foundry executive who cares 
to study his routine production practice in detail. 


Revealing Figures 


Consternation, I venture to suggest, would be 
caused in many organizations if the actual operat- 
ing time of the main-production units was charted 
to the last minute. The revelation of the time lost 
daily would immediately result in the scrapping of 
some well-loved but quite out-dated piece of plant, 
it would result in the removal of some “ bottleneck ” 
in work-flow previously recognized but considered 
of little consequence and it would result in a revival 
of enthusiasm by the foreman on the job who would 
feel that now hé belonged to a “ live ” organization. 

Another result of such an investigation would be 
a completely fresh approach to the problem of 
handling in the foundry. We have a wide range 
of mechanical aids available to meet the many 
varied handling problems in our process, but how 
many foundries have ever studied the problem as 
a whole instead of just installing a single appliance 
to overcome one very obvious bottleneck. 

There are many other examples I could quote— 
layout, production control, maintenance, incentives 
—but I feel we will all agree that our industry in 
the main has a long way to go before we can lay 
claim to having reached a satisfactory production 
level. 


DEC 
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Publications Received 


Improvements and Conversions. Issued by Allied Iron- 
founders, Limited, 28, Brook Street, London, W.1. 

At the numerous showings of the “ Stockton Test” 
film of Allied Ironfounders, Limited, the questions 
raised invariably followed a definite pattern and, as a 
result, this new book has been issued. It contains a well- 
balanced survey of what is at issue. Most important 
are the two sections dealing with “ Questions of Fact ” 
and “ Questions of Law.” The balance of th.s illus- 
trated, important and interesting, 95-page book relates 
the modus operandi of improvements to sub-standard 
property. and conversion of large houses into homes and 
flats, comparabie with the standards of present-day 
housing estates. The book is available to those specially 
interested in this development. 


Clerical Salaries Analysis, 1954. Published by the 
Office Management Association, 8, Hill Street, 
London, W.1. Price 25s. 

This is the sixth survey which has been undertaken 
biennially since 1946. No fewer than 851 firms have 
co-operated and the salaries of over 70,000 clerks have 
been analysed. From these figures there is confirmation 
of the notions the reviewer already held that the City 
of London pays the highest rates and the salaries paid 
by the engineering and metallurgical industries are 
amongst the highest. It has been stated that these 
figures will be useful to the Chancellor when deciding 
whether to accord equal payments to men and women 
in the Civil Service, yet it might reasonably be pre- 
sumed that these services will provide their own figures. 
By and large, it is difficult to imagine how these statistics 
are to be used by industry with advantage, and whether 
the cost of collection can be justified. 


Methods of Testing Prepared Foundry Sands, being the 
second Report of the Joint Committee on Sand 
Testing; published for this Committee by the Insti- 
tute of British Foundrymen from St. John Street 
Chambers, Deansgate, Manchester, 3. Gratis to 
members of the co-operating organizations and 10s. 
to others. 

The Joint Committee on Sand Testing is constituted 
from the following: British Steel Castings Research 
Association: Institute of British Foundrymen; British 
Cast Iron Research Association, and the British Non- 
Ferrous Metals Research Association. The first report 
covered recommended methods for determining the 
moisture content, “ green” permeability and compression 
strength, dry permeability and compressjon strength, 
and the dry tensile strength. The present report takes 
the subiect further, to include the shatter index and 
mechanical analysis. 

The recommended apparatus and methods to be used 
are clearly and carefully described and the illustrations 
adequate. This report is an excellent example of useful 
co-operation between the various bodies catering for the 
research and technical needs of the foundry industry. 


Exporting to the United States of America——Published 
for the Board of Trade by H.M. Stationery office, 
York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Price 
3s. 6d. net. 

The first chapter of this booklet is particularly 
interesting. It deals with the characteristics of the 
market, showing them to be very different from those 
of the rest of the world. It records an attitude on 
buying and selling which is a little frightening. It 
seems that the buyer decides what is to be bought 
before going to market. Novelty and not durability 
is the major selling appeal. In chapter 2, “‘ Entering the 
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Market” the difficulties tend to become greater rather 
than less, yet one should bear in mind that if an 
exporter can convince just one store in New York 
that he has a selling Ine, profitable to the ultimate 
vendor, the British supplier would probably go on over- 
time for a considerable period. Thus the paragraphs 
on “ Advance to the Small [scale] Manufacturer ” were 
of great interest and here there is given encourage- 
ment, through statistics showing that a very high per- 
centage of American manufacturers are themselves 
“small fry.”” Moreover, we learn that the great American 
departmental stores run buying departments or agents 
in London, which would appear to be a promising 
means of initiating negotiations for many lines of 
goods. In others, there is probably a restricted market 
with correspondingly reduced costs of exploitation. 

Obviousiy, each manufacturer or exporter has his 
own prob-ems, and this book, force majeure, must 
generalize, yet nobody could fail to derive some benefit 
from its perusal. 


Book Reviews 


F.B.L Register of British Manufacturers, 1955. Pub- 
lished for the Federation of British Industries by 
lliffe and Sons Limited, Dorset House, Stamford 
Street, London, S.E.1. Price 42s., post free. 

The value of this edition has been enhanced by glos- 
saries in French and German and Spanish, each one of 
which gives a translation of every heading used in the 
buyers’ guide, the headings being numbered for easy 
reference to the main sections. 


Structure of Metals and Alloys by W. Hume-Rothery 
and G. V. Raynor. Published by the Institute of 
Metals, 4, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1; 
price 35s. 


This is the third edition of a monograph, first pub- 
lished in 1936 and of which there were three printings. 
The second edition appeared in 1944 and there was a 
fifth printing in 1945 and a sixth and seventh (both 
revised) in 1947 and 1950 respectively. This third 
volume is considerably enlarged and in particular con- 
tains a part devoted to a consideration of the structure 
of the alloys of iron and which was absent from 
previous editions. 

The present edition has been maintained at an ele- 
mentary level and has been deliberately written so that 
practically the whole of the subject matter may be 
appreciated by anyone unfamiliar with crystallographic 
notation. Part 1 gives the electronic background to 
metallurgy, while Parts 2 and 3 deal with the crystal 
structure of the elements and of the atomic radii and 
some physical properties of the elements respectively. 
Part 4 deals with primary metallic solid-solutions and 
this is probably the least satisfactory part. It would 
be wrong to say that it is too elementary. but questions 
concerning solid-solutions that had to be discussed at 
length during a recent law-suit are scarcely touched 
upon. 

Part 5 considers intermediate phases in alloy systcms 
and Part 6, to which brief reference has already been 
made, considers the structure of the alloys of iron, and 
the authors probably say as much as it is possible to 
say in such a small space. The final part deals with 
imperfections in crystals and deviations from the ideal 
lattice. 

As is usual in a book produced under the auspices of 
the Institute of Metals, the photomicrographs are excel- 
lent and the diagrams well chosen and well reproduced. 
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Imports and Exports of Iron and Steel in October 


The following tables, based on Board of Trade returns, give figures of imports and exports of iron 


and steel in October. 


last are also included. (All figures in tons.) 


Exports of Iron and Steel 


Month 
ended Ten months ended 
Destination. October October 31. 
31. 
1954. 1953. 1954, 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Channel Islands 429 3,113 3.989 
Cyprus 884 6,292 6,170 
Sierra Leone 497 5.761 8,738 
Gold Coast 2,892 26.471 28,844 
Nigeria ‘ 5,626 34,806 49,634 
Union of South Africa 5,631 78,529 40,603 
Northern Rhodesia 276 12,430 3,521 
Southern Rhodesia 5,013 48,161 41,603 
Tanganyika 1,005 11,151 18,602 
Kenya 5,177 58,253 55,320 
Uganda 487 6.796 4,381 
Mauritius .. 111 5,798 4,522 
Bahrein, and Trucial Oman 532 17,074 16,992 
Kuwait os 21 11,097 4,728 
India ne 7,610 49,183 77,680 
Pakistan ee 6,632 22,568 50.830 
Singapore ae 1,629 19,640 21,993 
laya ae 1,798 24,328 19,071 
Ceylon am 1,665 14,245 16,321 
British North Borneo as 421 4,009 3,233 
Hongkong .. i 2,782 21,642 23,361 
Australia ne 29,901 100,595 253.067 
New Zealand <a 19,461 88,777 169,365 
Canada ha 7,559 162,792 136,009 
Jamaica ee 1,826 8,802 13,064 
Trinidad va 3,116 29,595 32,852 
British Guiana ae 247 3,637 4,325 
Anglo- Egyptian Sudan 2,297 17,254 27,140 
Other Commonwealth countries = 1,168 42,185 21,980 
Eire a 5,253 32,947 42,795 
Soviet Union 1,008 
Finland re 12,754 23,919 59,848 
Sweden — 8,068 64,182 60,806 
Norway + 8,134 59,761 65.049 
Denmark 4,058 81,392 66,969 
Western Germany .. o 2,683 5,090 14,141 
Netherlands ais 5,416 105,837 80,583 
Belgium a 592 16,523 8,519 
France = = 285 9,437 3,860 
Switzerland ‘a 1,778 9,666 9,110 
Portugal ea 744 13,078 9,884 
Spain oa 55 3,893 6,725 
Italy 2,936 52,371 36,333 
Austria 173 1,232 1,266 
Yugoslavia al 2,104 5,513 13,261 
Turkey eh 186 11,359 7,830 
Netherlands Antilles ne 458 7,035 2,936 
Portuguese E. Africa - 165 1,954 2,115 
Lebanon 47 3,009 1,561 
Israel oa 17 7,095 6,514 
Egypt a 825 20,897 20,649 
Saudi Arabia. ‘aa 283 2,650 4,572 
Traq . me 984 48,368 21,979 
Tran .. a 906 2,835 5,193 
Burma ba 1,692 9,701 9,506 
Thailand wa 1,703 7,490 7,002 
Indonesia . “a 933 12,002 4,865 
Republic 428 2,396 3,039 
U.S sa 2,445 77,237 33,202 
Colombia ate 582 8,365 6,857 
Venezuela oo 1,475 34,781 26,836 
Ecuador re 189 1,900 2,286 
Peru a 487 7,824 4,687 
Chile an 158 1,816 1,191 
Brazil ada 98 1,697 654 
Uruguay ax 1,321 3,661 12,025 
Argentina .. * 3,474 9,490 50,220 
Other foreign countries e 2,635 43,378 53,986 
TOTAL 193,217 | 1,747,773 | 1,926,762 


ASQUITH MACHINE TOOL, LimiTrED—Mr. G. E. Hick- 
man has been appointed a director. 


For the purpose of comparison, totals for the first ten months of this year and 


Imports of Iron and Steel 


Month 
ended Ten months ended 
From October October 31. 
31. 

1954. | 1953. 1954, 

Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Canada 1,194 65,556 9,216 

Other Commonwealth countries 

and Eire 1,583 166,649 26,532 
Sweden 972 24,582 30,593 
Norway ‘ 2,618 47,481 25,887 
Western Germany . 484 31,579 41,400 
Netherlands 5,164 87,758 78,300 
Belgium 611 172,820 33,291 
Luxembourg 640 87,717 15,527 
France 2,513 216,037 51,559 

Italy 32,032 7,47 
Austria 8,091 393,213 145,863 
Japan 329 56,639 384 
S.A, 2,300 107,690 68,102 
Other foreign countries 6,936 41,786 116,471 
TOTAL 33,435 | 1,531,539 650,598 

Iron and steel scrap and waste, fit 

only for the recovery of metal 60,701 | 833,882 641,863 


Exports of Iron and Steel by Product 


Month | 


ended Ten months ended 
Product. October October 31. 
31. 
1954. | 1953. 1954. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Pig-iron 4,041 4,954 27,857 
Ferro-tungsten ° 3 112 364 
Other ferro-alloys .. we 208 2,152 6,142 
Ingots, blooms, billets, "slabs, 
sheet and tinplate bars. . 235 1,121 1,781 
Iron bars, rods, angles, shapes, 
and sections 297 1,697 2,294 
Steel bars, rods, angles, sections, 
and shapes 35,221 218,392 130,399 
Tron plates and sheets 5 295 197 
Universal plates .. ‘ 289 7,504 3 630 
Steel plates, 4 in. and under 
in. 1,938 7,259 12,720 
Do., # in. and over 19,234 174,976 128,866 
Black sheets and black plate 12,644 165,340 159,741 
Hoop and strip = 7,673 76,464 89,242 
Tinplate s 24,876 217,575 250,246 
Tinned sheets, terneplate, and 
ternesheets 1,534 1,958 
Decorated tinplate 151 999 2,221 
Galvanized sheets = 17,237 99,128 141,781 
Other coated plates and sheets 324 8,043 6.613 
Railway and tramway construc- - 
tion material 19,024 199.514 189,200 
Wire rods sist 1,021 16,301 23,654 
Wire i 9,507 36,921 75,875 
Tubes, pipes, ‘and fittings 38,265 494,031 484,922 
Iron castings 214 6,335 10,509 
Steel castings 74 2,248 1,591 
Forgings | 419 4,878 3,959 
TOTAL | 193,217 | 1,747,773 | 1,926,762 


Davip BROWN CORPORATION, 


Avison and Mr. 


appointed additional directors. 


MetTAL Box COMPANY OVERSEAS, 


LimiTteED—Mr. Allan 
David Brown, Jun., 


have been 


LIMITED—New 


directors appointed are Mr. William W. B. Dalzell and 
Mr. William M. Still. 
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Jointing of Cores to Facilitate 
Production 
By * Chip” 


Certain cores, such as those forming the water- 
jackets of a cylinder head of moderate dimensions; say, 
3 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. by 6 in. deep; often present a difficult 
problem to the coremaker. When made in one piece, 
the core, because of its shape becomes difficult to 
handle, and trouble is experienced from warping and 
buckling during blacking and subsequent assembly in 
the mould. To avoid this, it is occasionally desirable 
to make the core in two or more pieces. However, 
this method is not always foreseen when the core- 
making equipment is being made and a full corebox 
is supplied. 

To utilize such equipment and yet produce a core 
in sections, which can be easily handled, resort can be 
made to the placing of thin sheets of metal at various 
positions when it is desired to joint the core. The core 
is then made and all the sections turned out together 
on a drying plate, and after drying they can be black- 
washed with ease, as there is then no fear of their 
distorting as there was when they were made in one 
large piece. Care, however, has to be taken on re- 
assembly to ensure that the various pieces of the core 
abut against each other tightly and that there is no 
chance of a fin of metal forming between the various 
sections of the core, as this would subsequently prevent 
free circulation of*the cooling water in the jackets. 


Metal Analysis 


Many efforts have been made in the past twenty years 
to speed up methods of metallurgical analysis so that 
laboratories might meet the exacting demands of rigid 
specifications and the closer control of modern foundry 
practice. Inevitably the analyst has had to turn his 
attention from chemical to physical methods, since the 
limitations imposed by reaction rates represent such a 
basic barrier that no great strides were made in reducing 
materially the time of analysis. 


One of the most successful lines of approach has 
been that of spectrography. A review of the various 
techniques with special reference to ferrous metals was 
given in Glasgow a short time ago to members of the 
West of Scotland Iron & Steel, Institute by Mr. A. 
Argyle, of the British Cast Iron Research Association. 

In the course of his address Mr. Argyle pointed out 
that the Wisconsin Steel Company of Chicago, which 
has an annual output of one million tons, found that 
spectrographic analysis saved three minutes’ furnace 
time per heat, which in turn increased production by 
3,500 tons annually. The analytical staff was reduced by 
three, and overhead costs were greatly reduced by the 
discontinuance of some chemical methods. Babcock 
& Wilcox, Beaver Falls, estimated that in the analysis 
of high-alloy and low-alloy steels the technique had 
saved them 150,000 dollars in furnace running costs 
over nine months. 


Big Savings with Small Zinc-alloy Die-castings; pub- 
lished by the Zinc Alloy Die Casters’ Association, 
Lincoln House, Turl Street, Oxford. In this booklet 
there are over 60 illustrations of small castings, being 
shown to the same scale as an illustrated threepenny 
piece. One example which is fascinating is the casting 
of zip-fasteners direct in to the tape.- Many other 
interesting examples are illustrated. 
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New Catalogues 


Fire Cements—J. H. Sankey & Son Limited, of 
Refractories Works, Ilford, Essex, have issued a four- 
page leaflet which details the use and properties of 
three types of fire cements. The leaflet is available on 
writing to Ilford. 


Chart System. Adapta-Charts Limited of 93/94, 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, have issued a folder, 
which demonstrates quite clearly that a perforated 
board can be used for an amazing number of pur- 
poses related to foundry control charts and the like. 
It can even be made to plot graphs, by means of eyes 
and cords. 


Solder Products. Enthoven Solders Limited, 89, 
Upper Thames Street, London, E.C.4, have recently 
issued an eight-page catalogue which reveals that re- 
quirements of users of solder are quite extensive. It 
is disclosed that there are five grades available for 
centrifugal castings, each having a different specific 
gravity; solidification range and useful temperature. 
It is a useful sort of catalogue to have and is available 
to readers on writing to Upper Thames Street. 


Tungsten and Molybdenum Products.—This catalogue 
describes in English, French and German, the products 
of Electro-Alloys Limited, 47, Brunel Road, London, 
W. 3, which are used mainly by the electrical indus- 
tries, scientific-apparatus makers—including X-ray 
machines—and also in connection with welding. It is 
well illustrated and eminently well suited for perusal 
and retention by the scientific staffs of large engineer- 
ing and foundry concerns. It is available on writing 
to the firm at Brunel Road. 


Steel Castings. The North British Steel Foundry 
Limited, Bathgate, Scotland, were well advised when 
Menzies’ tartan was chosen as the background for their 
new catalogue. Tartans, genuine and imitation, seem 
to be popular for youngsters’ clothing the world over, 
and anything carrying a tartan has an instant appeal. 
In the introduction, there is an announcement that 
the firm’s weight range has been extended to embrace 
castings of 9 tons. Wisely, some notes have been 
included on design and to impress upon the mind, the 
letters LTV X and Y have been used to show the effect 
of stress. A central double-page spread carries a table 
detailing British Standard Specifications for steel cast- 
ings, together with their American equivalents. Good 
advice is given in a paragraph on “ Buying Steel Cast- 
ings”. Following this there is a very well illustrated 
description of the facilities and plant used in the 
foundry and finally there is a message from the chair- 
man which somehow or other, the reviewer thinks 
should have been at the beginning. It is as nice a 
piece of foundry publicity as has been through his 
hands for a very long time. 


Segmental Fettling Burrs 


In connection with the “New Equipment” item 
relating to segmental fettling burrs published in the 
JouRNAL of November 11, we are asked by Flexible 
Drives (Gilmans), Limited, to state that “‘ Segburs ” are 
being introduced in conjunction with Wm. Oxley & 
Company, Limited. No claim was made that the 
Flexible Drives concern were manufacturers, sole 
manufacturers or sole agents. Apologies are tendered 
for any misunderstanding caused. 
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Personal 


ARGUS FouNpDRY, LIMITED, Thornliebank, Glasgow, 


announce the appointment of Mr. W. H. Hornsy as 
works manager. 


Mr. JAMES RITCHIE has been appointed financial 
director of the British Aluminium Company, Limited, 
as from January 1, 1955. He will relinquish his posi- 
tion as secretary and will be succeeded in that appoint- 
ment by Mr. H. A. WooDROFFE. 


PROFESSOR HANS JUNGBUTH, of the Karlsruhe Tech- 
nical High School, is the recipient of congratulations 
on his 60th birthday, by the German foundry maga- 
zine Giesserei. With these the FouNDRY TRADE 
JOURNAL would also like to be associated. 


AT THE annual dinner, recently, of Crofts Engineers 
(Holdings), Limited, Bradford, the firm’s Yorkshire- 
area manager, Mr. HARRY WALTON, who has completed 
50 years’ service, was presented with a display cabinet 
and a cheque; earlier in the day he was the recipient 
of a gold watch. 


COLONEL G. W. PurRSER, until recently general sales 
manager of Guy Motors, Limited, of Wolverhampton, 
and now director of that company’s newly-formed sub- 
sidiary Guy Motors Africa (Pty), Lim.ted, has left 
Britain for Johannesburg to take up his new duties. 
This subsidiary will have plant in Capetown, Durban, 
Johannesburg, and Salisbury, Rhodesia. 


Mr. E. J. Gapssy, secretary of the Stainless Steel 
Manufacturers’ Association, with headquarters in Shef- 
field, retired on December 2. At a luncheon on that 
day, he was presented with a camera and stainless tea- 
service. Mr. Gadsby has been secretary of the Asso- 
ciation since its formation in 1930, and Mr. Lewis 
Chapman, chairman, ard Mr. C. F. Holmstrom, paid 
tribute to his work. The affairs of the Association, it 
was said, had been handled in a “ meticulous way ” and 
with “irreproachable impartiality.” Mr. Gadsby is 
succeeded by Mr. J. Clarke. 


IT WAS IMPORTANT that British industry should 
realize that expansion can still go on and that “ the 
best is still to come,” Mr. BERTRAM NELSON, president 
of the Society of Incorporated Accountants. said at 
the biennial dinner of the Birmingham and District 
branch of the Society in Birmingham on November 
29. He had recently been in Canada and had found 
that the view was held there that British manufac- 
turers were content with their present profits. “ Ten 
or twenty years ago there was a general tendency to 
believe that industrial. nations were reaching their 
peak, and that we were reaching stagnation,” he said, 
but even to-day that was not true. 


Company News 


BIRMID INDUSTRIES, LIMITED—A bonus of 5 per cent., 
against 24 per cent., accompanies the maintained divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. recommended by the board for 
the year ended July 31 last. Group net profits. after 
all charges, including tax, have recovered from £550,987 
to £933,813. 


BROWN BAYLEY’S STEEL Works, LimitED—The chair- 
man, Mr. J. W. Garton, states that the Iron and Steel 
Holding and Realization Agency has had an independent 
report made oun. the finances and prospects of Brown 
Bayley Steels, Limited, which has now been presented 
and is the subject of examination and consideration 
with regard to the question of reacquisition of this 
former subsidiary. 
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Obituary 
Mr. JOHN Epwarp SLANeyY, northern representative 


of the British Aluminium Company, Limited, died on 
November 26 at the age of 36. 


Mr. WALTER SHAW, a retired local director of Thos. 
Firth & John Brown, Limited, steelmakers, of Sheffield, 
has died at the age of 80. 


Mr. GEORGE Ernest HUNTER, formerly a director of 
Swan, Hunter, & Wigham Richardson, Limited, ship 


builders and repairers, of Wallsend, died on November 
25 at the age of 79. 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER DENNIS, a director for many years 
of Howard & Dennis, Limited, mechanical engineers, of 
Bedford, has died at the age of 80. He was one of 
the founders of the business in 1929. 


Mr. RoBerT REED, formerly secretary and a director 
of the old Thornaby Iron Works, where he had started 
work as an office boy, has died in his 91st year. He 
was a former Mayor of Thornaby-on-Tees. 


Pror. ENRICO FERMI, who died on November 28 at the 
age of 53, had been Professor of Physics at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s Institute for Nuclear Studies for the 
last eight years. His research was prominent in the 
harnessing of atomic energy and the development of 


the atomic bomb. In 1938 he was awarded the Nobel 
Prize for physics. 


Mr. LAWRENCE ASHLEY BRATT, who has died at the 
age of 63, had been a director of Radiation, Limited, 
since 1941. At the age of 19 he joined the family 
business of Bratt Colbran, Limited, manufacturers of 
fireplaces, etc., and when Radiation acquired that busi- 
ness in 1936 he succeeded his father as chairman and 
managing director of the company, which office he 
held until his death. In 1945-46 Mr. Bratt was chair- 


man of the council of the Society of British Gas 
Industries. 


Increases of Capital 


Macreapy’s Meta Company, Limttep, London, N.1, increased 
by £100 000, in £1 ordinary shares, beyond the registered capital 
of £110.000. 

Gooptass Watt & Leap Inpustries, Limitep, increased by 
£1,000 000. in 10s. ordinary shares, beyond the registered capital 
of £5.000.000. 

Coivitte ConstructionaL Company, Limitep, Glasgow, in- 
creased by £299.900, im £1 ordinary shares, beyond the registered 
capital of £100. 

Stee. Company, Limitep, Motherwell, increased 
by £940.000, in £1 ordinary shares, beyond the registered 
— of £60 000. 

Cocnran & Company, ANNAN, LimrteD, engineers, boilermakers 
increased by £200,000, in 5s. shares, beyond the registered 
capital of £300 000. 

LANARKSHIRE Stee Company, Limttep, Motherwell, increased 
by _£775.000, in £1 ordinary shares, beyond the registered 
capital of £475,000. 

Stee. & Company, Ermitep, engineers, of Sunderland, increased 
by £500000, in 5s. ordimary shares, beyond the registered 
capital of £1.000 000. s 
Futtwvop Founory Company, Limitep, Bellshill (Lanarkshire), 
increased by £290.000. in £1 ordinary shares, beyond the 
registered capital_of £60,000. 

Cuartes Carr, Limitep, makers of non-ferrous castings, of 
Smethwick, increased by £45,000, in 1s. shares, beyond the 
registered capital of £30.000. 

Dawnays, LiMIteD, engineers, 
imcreased by £253,900, in 
registered capital of £253.9 

HANKS & Company, LimiteD, sanitary engineers, etc., of 
Glasgow, increased by £500.000. in £1 ordinary shares, beyond 
the registered capital of £500,000. 

ELLMAN SMITH Owen Enaineertnc Corporation, Limttep, 
London, S.W.1, increased by £50,000, in £1 ordinary shares, 
beyond the registered capital of £650.000. 

Rankin & Biackmore, Limitep, engineers, etc.. of Greenock 
(Renfrewshire), increased by £170.00, in £1 ordinary shares, 


etc., of London, §8.W.11, 
_ ordinary shares, beyond the 


beyond the registered capital of £85,000. 
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The Shelmolda “ Altus”’ (patent applied for) 
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Shell Moulding in 3D 


The Shelmolda ‘ Altus ’ will handle pat- 
terns up to 13in. in height or depth and 
therefore will provide a greater variety 
of sand/resin moulds than any other 
machine on the British market. lll 
the main operations are carried out 
mechanically and the minimum of 
physical effort is required from the 


Effective pattern plate sizes of 
16in. by 16in. and 16in. by 12in. 
Handles pattern plates 13in. high 
or 13in. deep in each oven. Will 
produce from split pattern 26in. 
overall. Oven opening adjustable 
up to 16in. above or below centre 
line. 


Operation 


Semi-automatic, with everything 
at all times under operator’s full 
control. Oven doors, dump box 
and receptor pneumatically 
operated. Adjustable ejector 
mechanism. Investment time 
electronically controlled. Gas or 
electric ovens. 


May we send you further particulars? 


FAIRBAIRN LAWSON. COMBE BARBOUR LTD. 2200 
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News in Brief 


A DEPARTMENT in chemical engineering is to be es- 
tablished shortly at University College, Swansea, which 
will be the first to be set up in Wales. 


EXTENSIONS are planned to the Lincoln works of 
Ruston & Hornsby, Limited, to provide increased 
facilities for the production of gas turbines. 


ONE-HUNDRED-AND-SEVENTEEN apprentices have en- 
tered a practical competition organized by the London 
branch of the Institute of British Foundrymen. 


RoLts-Royce, LIMITED, have loaned to the Birming- 
ham Museum of Science and Industry a two-cylinder, 
10-h.p., Rolls-Royce car for its new Transport Section 
which opens this month. 


WILKINSON RUBBER LINATEX, LIMITED, announce the 
change of address of their area engineer in Glasgow, 
Mr. W. Maitland, to 66, Woodbank Crescent, Clark- 
ston, Glasgow (telephone: Busby 1819). 


LLANDAFF TECHNICAL COLLEGE was opened by the 
Duke of Edinburgh recently. The Duke unveiled 
a commemorative plaque at the College. Earlier in the 
day he was admitted an honorary freeman of Cardiff. 


AVERAGE SELLING PRICES of members of the Federa- 
tion of Light Metal Smelters for the following alloys 
during October have been calculated, per ton, to be: — 
ot £149 10s.; LM2, £157 10s.; LM4, £161; LM6, 

180 10s. 


THE MANCHESTER OFFICE of the British Standards 
Institution is on December 20 to be removed from 
Hilton Street to Coronation House, Market Street, 
Manchester, 1 (entrance in New Brown Street). The 
telephone number will be Blackfriars 4255. 


A NEW STEEL MILL with an annual capacity of 30,000 
tons, to be erected at Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, to 
melt and refine steel scrap, will be the only one of its 
kind in the province. Molten metal will be poured into 
ingots, which will be reheated and ro!led into reinforcing 
bars, angles, flats, channel sections, and small eye beams. 


THE Eire Republic Minister for Industry and Com- 
merce has made an Order under the Minerals De- 
velopment Act, acquiring compulsorily the mineral 
deposits in the Avoca area of County Wicklow. 
Announcing this development on Thursday last, the 
Minister disclosed that the seven years’ exploration at 
Avoca had proved that a “ substantial body of copper 
ore” existed there, and that commercial development 
was being considered. 


THE Southern section of the Institution of Produc- 
tion Engineers is organizing a third annual conference 
on “Problems of Aircraft Production.” It is to be 
held in the University of Southampton (by kind per- 
mission of the vice-chancellor) on January 14 and 15, 
1955. Full details of the programme and forms of 
application for tickets may be obtained from the sec- 
retary of the Institution of Production Engineers, 10, 
Chesterfield Street, London, W.1. 


THE SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS AND METAL- 
LURGISTS have notified members that the secretary, Mr. 
E. J. Thackeray will in, future conduct the business 
of the Society from his home address at 32, Church 
Lane, Dore, Sheffield (telephone: 73838). If members 
wish to refer to general matters, such as meetings, new 
members, etc., Mr. J. H. Woodhead (who has recently 
been appointed as hon. secretary) should be ap- 
proached at the University, St. George’s Square. 
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_ THE FIRST hydraulic-machinery research laboratory 
in Britain, established by the Mechanical Engincering 
Research Laboratory under the Department of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research at East Kilbride, came 
into use on December 6. Only two sections of the 
building will be occupied straight away, and they will 
deal with problems of oil mechanisms and air-flow, 
A third section, devoted to model-scale research on 
water flow, including pump and water-turbine research, 
will not be developed for some time. 


Mr. ToM BROWN, managing director of the Sheep- 
bridge Company, at the annual staff function announced 
the completion of the installation of a new gas-bleeder 
or dust-catcher costing several thousand pounds. This 
new device, with its own 120-ft. chimney, will remove 
a large proportion of dust from surplus gases from 
the company’s blast furnaces which would normally 
discharge into the atmosphere. This new blast-furnace 
dust-catcher was designed, manufactured, and erected 
by Sheepbridge Equipment, Limited, a subsidiary of 
Sheepbridge Engineering, Limited. 


Tue “25” cLus of William Jessop & Sons, Limited, 
steel manufacturers, of Brightside Works, Sheffield, 
which was inaugurated last year with 328 foundation 
members, will hold its second annual dinner on 
December 11. Mr. Lewis Chapman, managing director, 
will present engraved wrist-watches to employees who 
have completed 25 years’ service during the year. 
Some who have completed 40 years will receive a 
certificate and a gift. When the club began last year, 
the service of the 328 foundation members totalled 
nearly 12,000 years. The firm employs about 2,500. 


Her Masesty’s GOVERNMENT has accepted an invi- 
tation to take part in the Brussels International Exhi- 
bition of 1958. The Exhibition will be the largest of 
its kind ever held on the Continent, and the first major 
international exhibition for nearly twenty years. It 
will cover an area of more than 450 acres, and a total 
of 25 million visitors is expected. Invitations have 
been sent to 56 countries, and acceptances have already 
been received from America, Canada, the Argentine, 
Norway, the Netherlands, the Vatican, and many 
others. The Exhibition will have an extensive indus- 
trial section. 


LYMINGTON BoROUGH COUNCIL have unanimously 
decided to confer the Freedom of the Borough upon 
Mr. John Howlett, o.8.£., chairman and managing 
director of Wellworthy, Limited, piston and piston-ring 
manufacturers, in recognition of “‘ his eminent services 
to the Borough and his outstanding contribution to its 
welfare and development over a period of many years.” 
The honour has been conferred only twice in the 
Borough’s 800-year history. Mr. Howlett, who was 
71 in November, is also a director of Associated 
Engineering Holdings, Limited; he has twice been 
Mayor of Lymington. 


AT A MEETING at the Birmingham Exchange and 
Engineering Centre, sponsored by the Birmingham 
Metallurgical Society, on Thursday, December 2, the 
“Dorothy Pile” trophy, which is competed for 
annually by teams taking part in the technical quiz 
on metallurgy, was won by the Birmingham School of 
Technology; Wednesbury County Technical College 
was second (five teams took part). The chairman was 
Mr. Howard Evans, president of the Birmingham Metal- 
lurgical Society, and the quiz master Mr. George Parkin. 
a past-president. Miss Dorothy Pile, who presented 
the trophy to the winning team, is also a past-president 
of the Society. 


(Continued on page 710) 
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where EFFICIENCY counts 


At one time you could judge how busy a factory was by its 
dirt and noise. Today, industrial efficiency is measured 
by other standards. 

Many well-planned, smoothly-run modern plants are im- 
proving efficiency—and working conditions—by changing 
to oil firing. 

The elimination of flying grit is just one of the advantages 
fuel oil offers. This clean form of heat energy ensures 
heating at any temperature, accurately and automatically 
controlled; convenient storage; economies in handling 
costs, stoking and ash disposal. 

ESSO Fuel Oil—delivered to your premises from distribu- 
tion points located throughout the country—may well be 
the answer to your heating problem. 


lt pays to bay Esso) FUEL OILS 


FOR ALL HEATING 


@ For interesting and informative literature on this subject write to : 
Esso Petroleum Company, Limited, 36 Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.t 


APPLICATIONS 
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News in Brief 


(Continued from page 708) 


A SIX-DAY TRADES FAIR, sponsored by Tamworth 
Chamber of Trade and Commerce, was opened on 
November 29 by Mr. Jonathan Blow, prospective Con- 
servative candidate for the Lichfield and Tamworth 
Division. Congratulating the Chamber on its enter- 
prise, Mr. Blow said that at the last fair, Mr. Julian 
Snow, M.P., had spoken of a great threat to British 
economy from a trade recession in America. That 
the threat had not materialized was a tribute to the 
quality of British workmanship and salesmanship in 
the field of exports, which had enabled the country 
to buy all its raw-material requirements abroad and 
provide jobs at home for everyone. 


A PUBLIC EXHIBITION demonstrating materials and 
methods used in limiting corrosion in the home will 
be held in the Great Hall of Battersea Polytechnic, 
Battersea Park Road, London, S.W.11, on January 21, 
1955, from 10.0 a.m. to 4.0 p.m. Admiss‘on is free, and 
no ticket will be necessary. There will be a private 
showing the previous day to members of the Corrosion 
Group of the Society of Chemical Industry, who are 
organizing the exhibition. The articles and utensils 
included in the display will fall into four categories— 
building materials, plumbing, domestic equipment and 
tools, and ornamental metalware, providing a compre- 
hensive demonstration of the form:dable extent of the 
corrosion problem and the protective methods being 
developed to combat it. 


AssAY OFFICES of London, Birmingham, Chester, 
Sheffield, Glasgow, and Edinburgh are now engaged 
in talks to consider the introduction of a ha'l-mark 
for platinum. The discussions are only at the pre- 
liminary stage, but when the Assay Masters reach 
agreement their recommendations are likely to form 
the basis for a new Assay Act. At present, Britain’s 
hall-marks apply only to gold and silver; platinum 
and palladium are not assayed in this country, although 
both metals are included in the assay laws of some 
Continental countries. One of the problems of hall- 
marking platinum, however, is the difficulty of assay- 
ing the metal, whereas gold can be assayed compara- 
tively easily. Only when a cheap and accurate method 
of assay is practicable for platinum could a hall-mark 
be introduced. 


BIRMINGHAM BRASSWARE MANUFACTURERS are to take 
the largest share of space in a “European Fair of 
Giftware” which a New York importer is staging at 
his Broadway premises from December 20 to 30. This 
was stated by the importer, Mr. Hal Slans, in Birming- 
ham on November 29, where he finished a month’s 
tour in which he has visited every country in Western 
Europe, co-operating with manufacturers in designing 
new giftware in brass and copper, styled to suit 
American current taste. There is an enormous market 
for brassware in the United States. Mr. Slans said, but 
he claims that the coming exhibition will be the first 
time that European giftware in copper and brass has 
been assembled in one show in America. The collec- 
tion will move from New York for showing at the 
Pittsburg Gift Show from January 4 to 12. Later, 
it will go to other American cities. Mr. Slans’ object is 
to sell goods at prices fhat will make them acceptable 
to the “ chain” stores. 


WHEN THE WOLVERHAMPTON branch of the National 
Union of Manufacturers met on November 29 to 
discuss the “factory colony” scheme—the experi- 
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mental building method for small firms which Bir. 
mingham had pioneered—the chairman, Mr. F, 
Woodward, said that at Wolverhampton it was im. 
possible to obtain land for factory extensions or new 
buildings. The conditions created frustration, retarded 
production and prevented many firms from ploughing 
their profits back into their business by investing in 
new equipment. It was stated by representatives from 
Seisdon and Wednesfield that their authorities hag 
land vacant for industrial building. The meeting 
unanimously decided to send a questionnaire to indus- 
trialists in the area, asking the nature and location of 
sites they needed. Mr.-E. Holden, Midland-area sec- 
retary of the N.U.M., outlined the factory-colony plan 
and said that 31 per cent. of building costs would be 
saved by employing one builder and one architect. It 
was more economic to house small manufacturers 
together. 


PRESENTING the annual report on December 2, the 
chairman of the Wallsall-area committee of the 
National Union of Manufacturers, Mr. A. L. Stephens, 
said that manufacturers were concerned at the rising 
cost of common-law claims for damages, and at the 
resulting increase in insurance premiums. They had 
taken Counsel’s opinion on the possibility of obtaining 
some remedy for frivolous claims, but they had been 
told that there was little hope of relief by legislation. 
It appeared, however, that the good sense of workmen 
was coming to their relief; the number of “ specula- 
tive” claims showed signs of decreasing. Mr. Stephens 
also said that it was hoped that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would adopt a more friendly attitude on 
the question of directors’ expenses. “ We also think 
that as a measure of justice, the directors of a private 
company should be eligible for pensions,” the report 
states. ‘“ The Union was continuing to fight against the 
injustices which some business men had had to face 
through the operation of the Town and Country 
Planning Act. They were also pressing for a further 
reduction in estate duty levied on private companies,” 
the report concludes. Sir Ernest Goodale, chairman 
of the British Industries Fair, Limited, addressed 
members at the annual luncheon. 


AT THE ANNUAL DINNER on December 2 of the Bir- 
mingham branch of the Institute of Welding, Sir 
Graham Cunningham, chairman of Triplex Safety 
Glass Company, Sir Herbert Manzoni, City Engineer 
and Surveyor of Birmingham, and Mr. W. Phillips, of 
the Institution of Structural Engineers, were among 
the chief guests. Opinions were expressed about the 
value to the engineering profession of the various 
technical and professional associations representing 
different aspects of the profession. Sir Herbert Man- 
zoni said he believed there were far too many profes- 
sional institutions. “I am very pleased you have 
abandoned your original titfe of ‘ Institution of Weld- 
ing Engineers’? he said, “for there are too many 
bodies which serve only to split up the engineering 
profession and rob it of much of the strength it could 
have if represented only by one combined body. There 
is a danger in all this splitting-up,” Sir Herbert added. 
He suggested that there was scope for a number of 
specialist sections within one all-embracing engineering 
association. The national president, Mr. R. C. Braith- 
waite, disagreed. The various institutions, he said, 
played an important part in their own spheres. It 
was almost impossible with so many different engi- 
neering techniques involving many applied sciences, 
for one supreme body to cover the whole field. Mr. 
W. Phillips said that the different engineering bodies. 
though separate in identity, were inter-related and in 
practice worked closely together. 
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“| and reclaim spent sand 


ion For service and information write to:— 


= | @ THE FULLERS’ EARTH UNION LTD. 


Patteson Court, Redhill, Surrey. Tel: Redhill 3521. 


=| BRASS- MANGANESE BRONZE 


GUNMETAL: PHOSPHOR BRONZE 
produced to strict 


foundry control 


of 
ing 
‘th- CREECHURCH HOUSE CHRONICLE BUILDINGS 
id CREECHURCH LANE CORPORATION STREET 
1G, LONDON E.c.3 MANCHESTER 4 

It Tel. AVENUE 5341 Tel. BLACKFRIARS 3741 
igi- 
ST. STEPHEN'S STREET 
Mr. * ASTON LIMITED ADELAIDE STREET 
ies, BIRMINGHAM 6 SWANSEA 

in Tel. ASTON CROSS 3115 ON A.I.D. APPROVED LIST Tel. SWANSEA 4035 
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Raw Material Markets 


Iron and Steel 


Some increase in pig-iron prices had been expected 
for a long time and the changes made on Monday 
therefore caused no surprise to ironfounders. Taking 
everything into consideration, the increases are moder- 
ate, but they nevertheless constitute an unwelcome 
advance in foundry costs. Cast-iron scrap prices are 
also up, but the increases appear to have been kept to 
the minimum and no changes at all have been made 
in the lower grades. 

The changes in pig-iron prices are incorporated in 
the list on p. 32. No. 3 foundry iron has been in- 
creased by 12s. 6d. per ton, basic iron by 5s., and 
hematite by 8s. Prices of cylinder and refined malle- 
able iron have been removed from control; makers’ 
quotations are up by 24s. 6d. and 22s., respectively. 

The prices of the basic qualities and sizes of many 
of the more important steel products are unchanged, 
while some are lower and others have been raised a 
little. Ship plates, heavy sections, tubes, and tinplate 
are unchanged. Re-rolling billets and the bars rolled 
from them have been reduced by 7s. 6d. 

The supply of foundry grades of pig-iron shows little 
change. Additional quantities of high-phosphorus iron 
are expected to be available in the near future. There 
is some improvement in trade at the light foundries, and 
demands from them for high-phosvhorus iron have 
shown some slight increase. The jobbing, téxtile, and 
some of the engineering foundries are also specifying 
fairly good tonnages, and the present commitments of 
producers appear to absorb total outputs, as, apart from 
home orders, they have booked tonnages recently for 
export. 

No relief is afforded the engineering and speciality 
foundries in their quest for increased quantities of the 
low- and medium-phosphorus irons. There is no pros- 
pect of an improvement in outputs, which at present 
are inadequate. Hematite makers are relieving the 
position to a large extent. 


Non-ferrous Metals 


Markets were somewhat subdued last week and 
inclined to ease off, although copper was active in 
patches. After touching £725 ror cash, tin closed at 
£720, which was £2 down on the week. Three months 
lost £3 to close at £716. Lead also lost ground with 
a drop of 30s. in prompt to £104, which was only £1 
above the forward quotation, the smallest backwarda- 
tion for a long time. Only a few weeks ago the 
premium for prompt lead stood at £5 or £6 and 
matters appear to have righted themselves quickly. 
Lead is no longer scarce and there does not seem 
to be any reason why the two positions should not 
at least rule level. Zinc was 2s. 6d. up for Decem- 
ber and unchanged forward. 

Copper was easily the best market and put on £6 
for cash and £3 for three months, the backwardation 
widening to £11. Although consumers now seem to 
be pretty well covered for this year, prompt copper 
remains scarce. While world production is probably 
still on the upgrade, figures show that Chilean output 
from January to November, at 289,000 short tons, was 
about 7,500 tons lower than in the corresponding 
period of 1953. Busin@ss in scrap has been quiet and 
is unlikely to improve much before Christmas. 

Much interest has been aroused by the news that a 
movement is afoot to stabilize the sterling price of 
copper, a figure around £250 having been mentioned. 
It would appear that the plan originates from Com- 
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monwealth producers, but, so far, only one Rhodesian 
group is concerned. - Doubts are expressed ag to 
whether such a scheme can succeed unless all the 
producers of copper make common cause in its launch. 
ing. There can be little doubt that consumers of 
copper would welcome a lower price and, above all 
greater stability, for of late the weekly fluctuations jp 
the price of the metal have caused much dissatisfac. 
tion. It is this feature, rather than the high quotation, 
which is the chief cause of complaint, for current 
demand is maintained at a satisfactory level. 

Official metal prices were as follow:— 

Copper, Standard—Cash: December 2, £271 to £272. 
December 3, £272 to £272 10s.; December 6, £272 10s, 
to £273; December 7, £280 to £281; December 8. 
£282 to £283. 

Three Months: December 2, £261 10s. to £262: 
December 3, £260 15s. to £261 5s.; December 6. £26] 
to £261 10s.; December 7, £264 to £265; December 8, 
£265 10s. to £266. 

Tin, Standard—Cash: December 2, £724 to £725: 
December 3, £717 to £718; December 6, £715 to 
£715 10s.; December 7, £715 to £716; December 8, 
£717 10s. to £718. 

Three Months: December 2, £720 to £720 10s, 
December 3, £715 to £716; December 6, £712 to £713; 
December 7, £713 to £714; December 8, £715 to £715 10s. 

Zinc—First half December: December 2, £81 7s. 6d. 
to £81 10s.; December 3, £80 17s. 6d. to £81; Decem- 
ber 6, £81 5s. to £81 7s. 6d.; December 7, £82 to 
£82 5s.; December 8, £83 to £83 5s. 


First half March: December 2, £81 7s. 6d. to 
£81 10s.; December 3, £80 15s. to £80 17s, 6d: 
December 6, £81 2s. 6d. to £81 5s.; December 7, 


£81 17s. 6d. to £82; December 8, £82 10s. to £82 15s. 

Leap—First half December: December 2, £104 10s. 
to £104 15s.; December 3, £103 15s. to £104; Decem- 
ber 6, £103 10s. to £103 15s.; December 7, £103 15s. 
to £104; December 8, £104 Ss. to £104 10s. 

First half March: December 2, £103 5s.; to £103 10s.; 
December 3, £102 10s. to £103; December 6, £102 10s. 
to £102 15s.; December 7, £103 to £103 5s.; Decem- 
ber 8, £103 5s. to £103 10s. 


Company News 


CANNON (HOLpINGS), LimiTeD (formerly Cannon Iron 
Foundries, Limited)—A final dividend of 20 per cent., 
making a total of 30 per cent., for the year to June 
30, is proposed by the Board. Last year’s interim of 
10 per cent. was followed by a final dividend of 15 
per cent. to make a total of 25 per cent. 

G. & J. Weir, Limitep—The Board is raising the 
interim dividend on the £2,018,307 one-class capital 
from 5 per cent. to 74 per cent. in respect of the year 
1954.. For 1953 a final of 16 per cent. was paid, 
making a totaf of 21 per cent, for that year, against 
12 per cent., making 17 per cent. for 1952. 

FISHER & LUDLOW, LimITED—The company, which 
is a subsidiary of the British Motor Corporation, 
Limited, are paying no dividend for the 16-month period 
to July 31, 1954, against 224 per cent, for the previous 
year. The consolidated group profit for the period is 
£692,326, compared with £351,058 for the previous year, 
struck after tax of £964,000 (£605,000). 

HERBERT Morris, LimirEpD—The company are paying 
25 per cent., tax free, for the year ended July 31, on 
capital raised by a 334 per cent. scrip issue to £765,515, 
compared wtih 30 per cent. net in the previous year 
on £574,136. The annual dividend is maintained at 
20 per cent., tax free, with a 15 per cent. final recom- 
cent. net. 
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REGD. TRADE MARK 


F. & M. SILICON 


BRIQUETTE 


F. & M. MANGANESE 
BRIQUETTE 
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SILICON 


AND 


MANGANESE 
BRIQUETTES 


FOR SOFTENING AND REFINING CAST IRON 


For the past fourteen years, F. & M. Supplies Ltd. have provided 
in their Ferro Silicon Briquettes a practical, convenient and 
economical means of increasing the amount of silicon in a cast iron. 
The necessary number of Briquettes is added to the charge in the 
cupola and all the silicon contained in the briquettes passes into the 
molten metal with only a negligible loss because the alloy is pro- 
tected during its progress through the oxidizing zone. An 
important function of F. & M. Silicon Briquettes is the production 
of dense iron castings. 


Many cupola charges require the addition of manganese to combine 
with the sulphur and form the comparatively innocuous manganese 
sulphide. Manganese is also needed in the production of cast iron 
having a medium tensile strength and is essential when a steel scrap 
is incorporated in the charge. 


IN SOME CASES THE SIMULTANEOUS ADDITION OF 
SILICON AND MANGANESE IS NECESSARY AND F. & M. 
SILICON AND MANGANESE BRIQUETTES FORM AN 
IDEAL COMBINATION FOR THIS PURPOSE. 


Technical 
advice for 
any special 
working conditions 
gladly given 
on request. 


F.& M.SUPPLIES LTD 


BROAD STREET PLACE, LONDON,  €E.C.2 


4, 


SILICOMANGANESE AND FERRO CHROMIUM BRIQUETTES 


MANUFACTURED IN LONDON 
BY: 


Telephone: LONDON WALL 7222 (4 lines) 
FACTORY: CONCORDIA WORKS, LONDON, E.14. 


Manufacturers also of : 
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Current Prices of Iron, Steel, and Non-ferrous Metals 


(Delivered unless otherwise stated) 
December 8, 1954 


PIG-IRON 


Foundry Iron.—No. 3 Iron, Crass 2:—Middlesbrough, 
£15 12s. 0d.; Birmingham, £15 5s. 3d. 

Low-phosphorus Iron.—Over 0.10 to 0.75 per cent. P, 
£17 13s. 9d., delivered Birmingham. Staffordshire blast- 
furnace low-phosphorus foundry iron (0.10 to 0.50 per cent. 
P, up to 3 per cent. Si), d/d within 60 miles of Stafford, 
£18 9s. 3d. 


Scotch Iron.—No. 3 foundry, £18 2s. 3d., d/d Grange- 
mouth. 

Cylinder and Reiined Irons.—North Zone, £20 4s. 0d.; 
South Zone, £20 6s. 6d. 

Refined Malleable.—P, 0.10 per cent. max.—North Zone, 
£21 1s. 6d.; South Zone, £21 4s. Od. 

Hematite.—Si up to 2 per cent., S. & P. over 0.03 to 0.05 
per cent.:—N.-E. of England (local iron), £18 2s. 6d.; 
Scotland (Scotch iron), £18 9s. Od.; Sheffield, £19 7s. 6d.; 
Birmingham, £19 14s. 6d.; Wales (Welsh iron), £18 9s. Od. 


Basic Pig-iron.—£15 15s. 6d. all districts 


FERRO-ALLOYS 
(Per ton unless otherwise stated, delivered) 


Ferro-silicon (6-ton lots).—40/55 per cent., £42 Os. Od., 
basis 45 per cent. Si, scale 17s. per unit; 70/84 per cent., 
£65 Os. Od., basis 75 per cent. Si, scale 18s. per unit. 

Ferro-vanadium.—50/60 per cent., 23s. 8d. to 25s. Od. 
per lb. of V. 

Ferro-molybdenum.—65/75 per cent., carbon-free, 10s. 6d. 
per lb. of Mo. 

Ferro-titanium.—20/25 per cent., carbon-free, £185 Os. Od. 
to £195 Os. Od. per ton; 38/40 per cent., £251 Os. Od. to 
£270 Os. Od. per ton. 

Ferro-tungsten.—80/85 per cent., 14s. Od. per lb. of W. 


Tungsten Metal Powder.—98/99 per cent., 17s. Od. per 
Ib. of W. 

Ferro-chrome (6-ton lots).—4/6 per cent. C, £75 Os. Od. 
to £80 Os. Od., basis 60 per cent. Cr, scale 25s. Od. per unit; 
over 6 per cent. C, £74 Os. Od. to £76 Os. Od., basis 60 per 
cent. Cr, scale 24s. Od. per unit; 2 per cent. C,* ls. 74d. 
per lb. Cr; 1 per cent. C,* 1s. 8d. per Ib. Cr; 0.15 
per cent. C,* 1s. 93d. per lb. Cr; 0.10 per cent. C,* 1s. 93d. 
per lb. Cr; 0.06 per cent. C,* 1s. 10d. per Ib. Cr. 

Metallic Chromium.—98/99 per cent., 6s. 64d. to 7s. 1d. 
per lb. 

Metallic Manganese.—93/95 per cent., carbon-free, 
£225 Os. Od. to £232 Os. Od. per ton; 96/98 per cent., 
£255 Os. Od. to £262 Os. Od. per ton. 

Ferro-columbium.—60/75 per cent., Nb + Ta, 52s. 6d. 
to 70s. Od. per lb., Nb + Ta. 


Ferro-manganese (home).—78 per cent., £54 15s. Od. 


SEMI-FINISHED STEEL 


Re-rolling Billets, Blooms, and Slabs.—Bastc: Soft, u.t., 
£25 5s. Od.; tested, 0.Q8 to 0.25 per cent. C, £26 5s. 0d.; 
hard (0.41 to 0.60 per cent. C), £27 10s. Od.; silico-manga- 
nese, £34 10s. Od.;  free-cutting, £29 6s. 6d. SimmENns 
Martin Acrp: Up to 0.25 per cent. C, £32 17s. Od.;_ silico- 
manganese, £34 10s. Od. 


* Average 68-70 per cent. Cr. 
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Billets, Blooms, and Slabs for Forging and Stamping — 
Basic, soft, up to 0.25 per cent. C, £29 13s. 6d.; basic, hard 
over 0.41 up to 0.60 per cent., C, £30 16s. Od.; acid, up to 
0.25 per cent. C, £33 15s. Od. 


FINISHED STEEL 

Heavy Plates and Sections.—Ship plates (N.-E. Coast), 
£31 Is. 6d.; boiler plates (N.-E. Coast), £:3 11s. 6d.; floor 
plates (N.-E. Coast), £32 10s. 6d.; sectional material, 
N.-E. Coast, £29 4s. 6d. 

Small Bars, Sheets, ete.—Rounds and squares, under 3 in, 
untested, £31 19s. 6d.; flats, 5 in. wide and under, £31 19s. 6d,; 
hoop and strip, £33 Is. 6d.; uncoated strip mill coils, hot 
rolled, under 3mm. to 12g., £34 5s. 0d.; black sheets (hand 
mill), 17/20 g., £43 13s. 6d.; galvanized corrugated sheets, 
24 g., £54 10s. Od. 

Alloy Stee] Bars.—1 in. dia. and up: Nickel, £54 7s. 94.; 
nickel-chrome, £76 7s. 9d.; nickel-chrome-molybdenum, 
£86 8s. 6d. 

NON-FERROUS METALS 

Copper.—Cash, £282 0s. Od. to £283 Os. Od.; 
months, £265 10s. Od. to £266 Os. Od.; 
£283 Os. Od. 

Copper Tubes, etc.—Solid-drawn tubes, 31}d. per lb.; 
wire, 305s. Od. per cwt. basis; 20 s.w.g., 336s. 3d. per cwt. 

Tin.—Cash, £717 10s. Od. to £718 Os. Od.; three months, 
£715 Os. Od. to £715 10s. Od.; settlement, £718 Os. Od. 

Zine.—First half December, £83 0s. Od. to £83 5s. 0d, 
first half March, £82 10s. Od. to £82 15s. Od. 

Zine Sheets, ete.—Sheets, 15 g. and thicker, all English 
destinations, £111 12s. 6d.;_ rolled zine (boiler plates), all 
English destinations, £109 7s. 6d.; zinc oxide (Red Seal), 
d/d buyers’ premises, £96 Os. 0d. 

Lead (Refined Pig).—First half December, £104 5s. 0d. 
to £104 1s. Od.; first half March, £103 5s. Od. to 
£103 10s. Od. 

Brass Tubes, ete.—Solid-drawn tubes, 254d. per Ib.; rods, 
drawn, 34;d.; sheets to 10 w.g., 282s. Od. per cwt.; wire, 
328d.; rolled metal, 268s. 3d. per cwt. 

Brass (Brazing).—BS1400, B3 (65/35), £185; B6 (85/15), 
£231; BS249, £189. 

Brass (High Tensile).—BS1400, HTB1 (30 tons), £216; 
HTB2 (30 tons), £230; HTB3 (48 tons), £240. 

Gunmetal.—RCH, 3/4 per cent. tin, —; 
(85/5/5/5), £232; LG3 (86/7/5/2), £243; 
£310; (88/10/2/1), £299. 

Phosphor Bfonze.—BS1400, PBl (AID released), £319 
per ton. 

Phosphor Bronze Strip, ete.—Strip, 397s. Od. per cwt.; 
sheets to 10 w.g., 419s. 6d. per cwt.; wire, 494d. per lb.; 
rods, 423d. ; tubes, 41d.; chill cast bars: solids 43d., cored 
44d. (CuarRLes CurrrorD, LIMITED.) 

Nickel Silver, ete.—Rolled metal, 3 in. to 9 in. wide x 
0.056. 3s. 5d. per Ib.; round wire, 10g. in coils (10 per 
cent.), 3s. 10}d.; special quality turning rod, 10 per cent., 
3 in. dia., in straight lengths, 3s. 9}d. All prices are net. 

Other Metals.—Magnesium, ingots, 2s. 3d. per Ib. 


three 
settlement, 


BS1400, LG2 
G1 (88/10/2/4), 


Antimony, English, 99 per cent., £210 0s. Od. Quicksilver, 
ex-warehouse, £110 0s. 0d. Nickel, £5190s.0d. Aluminium, 
ingots, £156 Os. 0d.; aluminium bronze (BS1400), AB1, £282; 
AB2, £290. Solder, brazing, BS1845, 2s. 3d. lb.; granulated, 
2s. 6d. Ib. 
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DECEMBER 9. 1954 


Forthcoming Events 


DECEMBER 14 
Institute of British Foundrymen 
Coventry and district section:— Hardening of Moulds and 
Cores by the Carbon-dioxide Process,” a Ve 
Atterton, 7.30 p.m., in Room A.5, of the Coventry Technical 
College. 
Sheffield Metallurgical Association 
Film night, 7 p.m., at B.I.S.R.A. Laboratories, Hoyle Street, 
Sheffield, 3. 


Incorporated Plant Engineers 

Manchester _branch:—‘ Fire Protection in Peace and War,” by 

K. N. Hoare, 7.15 p.m., at Engineers’ Club, Albert Square. 

Joint meeting with the Institution of Fire Engineers. 
South Wales branch:—“‘Vacuum and Air in Industry,” 7.15 p.m., 

at Mackworth Hotel, Swansea. 

DECEMBER 15 
Institute of British Foundrymen 


Birmingham, Coventry, and West Midlands branch:—“ Use of 
the ‘ Pop-off’ type Moulding Box_in the Mechanized Pro- 
duction of Light Castings,” by A. J. Crook, 7.15 p.m., at the 
Grand Hotel, Birmingham. Joint meeting with the Bir- 
mingham Students’ section. 

North-East Scottish section:—‘‘ Matter of Opinion.” Speakers— 

. M. Douglas, J. G. Arnott and J. E. O. Little, at Dundee 
Technical College, 7.30 p.m. 
Society of Instrument Technology 


“Oxygen Analyses,” by R. S. Medlock, 7 p.m., at the Uni- 
versity, Leeds. 
DECEMBER 16 
Institute of British Foundrymen 


London branch:—‘‘ Melting and Casting under Reduced Pres- 
sure.” by Dr. H. H. Scholefield. Joint meeting with the 
Institute of Metals, 6.30 p.m., at 4, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. 

Incorporated Plant tngineers 


Blackburn branch:—“ Lighting,” by A. Robinson, B.Sc., 7.30 
p.m., at Golden Lion Hotel. 

Merseyside and N. Wales branch:—“ Progress in Lamps and 
Lighting,” by R. V. Mills, 7.15 p.m., at Radiant House, 
Bold Street, Liverpool. 
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Institute of Physics 


Non-destructive Testing Group :—‘‘* X-ray Fluorescence 
Analysis,” by E. F. Priestley, 6.30 p.m., at Lecture Room, 
47, Belgrace Square, London, 8.W.1. 


Incorporated Plant Engineers 


Birmingham branch:—Mobile Plant Discussion Group. Film: 
pay with a Thousand Hands,” 7.30 p.m., at Imperial 
otel. 


Institution of Mechanical Engineers 


Thomas Hawksley Lecture on “ Recent Studies of Metallic 
Friction,” by F. P. Bowden, Sc.D., F.R.S., 5.30 p.m., at 
1, Birdcage Walk, Westminster, London, 8.W.1. 


Tue Institute or Metats announce that it has been decided 
not to proceed with an informal discussion on “ Non-Metallic 
Die Materials,” which was scheduled to be held at Bir- 
mingham on February 16 next. Instead, under the auspices of 
the Metallurgical Engineering Committee of the Institute, 
an all-day informal discussion on “ Treatment of Swarfs, 
Sawings, and Residues in the Non-ferrous Metal Industries ” 
will be held at the University, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15, on 
Wednesday, February 16, 1955, at 10.30 a.m. Visitors will be 
welcome, and no tickets are required. Members and visitors 
may take luncheon in the University Refectory, provided 
that they give notice to the secretary of the Institute, 4, 
Grosvenor Gardens, London, 8.W.1, not later’ than Monday, 
February 7. Such requests should be accompanied by an 
appropriate remittance in payment (5s. 6d. each). 


Changes of Name 


Among the companies which have recentl 
names are those listed below. 
parentheses. 


_Rees Mace Marine, Limitep, manufacturers of telecommunica- 
tions equipment, etc., of 11, Hinde Street, London, W.1 (Pye 
Marine, Limited). : 

Harry Fercuson or New ZeatanD, Limitep, Morris House, 
Berkeley Square, London, W.1 (Massey-Harris-Ferguson (New 


changed their 
The new titles are given in 


Zealand), Limited). 
_ E.R.E.F. (Lonpon), Limitep, 226-232, Corn Exchange Build- 
ings, Hanging Ditch, Manchester (Plant & quipment 


(London), Limited). 

NEWMARKET ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
Newmarket. Suffolk 
Company, Limited). 


Limitep, Moulton, near 
(Newmarket Agricultural Engineering 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMEN T§ 


FOUNDRY TRADE JOURNAL 


DECEMBER 2, 1954 


PREPAID RATES : 


Twenty words for 5s. (minimum charge) and 2d. per word thereafter. 


2s. extra (including postage of replies). 


Box Numben 


Advertisements (accompanied by a remittance) and replies to Box Numbers should be addressed to the Adverti 
Manager, Foundry Trade Journal, John Adam House, 17/19, John Adam Street, Adelphi, London, W.C.2. If rece 
first post Tuesday advertisements can normally be accommodated in the following Thursday’s issue. 


sement 
ived by 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS VACANT--contd. 


OUNDRY MANAGER, 42, desires 

change. Southern half of the countr 
preferred. Accustomed to full control. 
Sound basic training and proved ability in 
both ferrous and non-ferrous. Good dis- 
ciplinarian with metallurgical training and 
fully up to date in mechanisation methods 
and developments, including shell, etc. 
Box FM930, Founpry TRADE JOURNAL. 


OUNDRY MANAGER of Malleable and 
High Duty Grey Iron Foundry seeks 
similar position in the South of England. 
Financial interest considered. All replies 
in strictest confidence—Box FM919, 
FounDry TRADE JOURNAL. 


OUNDRY MANAGER (45) free for 

similar position. Sole control. Life 
experience in practical and _ technical. 
Cupola control, marine, machine tool, sugar 
refinery, sand control, mechamisation. 
Guaranteed results. M.I.B.F.—Box FM949, 
Founpry TRADE JOURNAL. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering 
these advertisements must be made 
through a Local Office of the Ministry of 
Labour or a Scheduled Employment 
Agency if the applicant is a man aged 18-64 
inclusive or a@ woman aged 18-59 inclusive 
unless he or she, or the employment, is 
excepted from the provisions of t 
Notification of Vacancies Order, 1952. 


RODUCTION man, to progress work 

from coreshop to despatch. Know- 
ledge of planning an advantage. _ Pro- 
gressive position for man _ with initiative 
and drive.—Apply Iposon Motor CYLINDER 
Co., Lrp., Hainge Road, Tividale, Tipton, 
Staffs. 


NTHUSIASTIC FOUNDRY 

CHEMIST, with sound knowledge of 
Core Binders and all Foundry Materials, 
required. To control and check raw 
materials and all production. Able to 
investigate and develop new products, and 
visit customers to demonstrate same.— 
Apply, with full particulars of training, 
previous employment, age, salarv required, 
etc., in confidence, Box EF946, Founpry 
TRADE JOURNAL. 


SSISTANT FOUNDRY FOREMAN 
required for small Steel Foundry, 
mechanised and _ jobbing. To be 
sponsible for the layout of work, also sand 
control. Must have initiative and drive 
and a knowledge of modern techniques. 
State full particulars, where trained, also 


age and wages required.—Box AF947, 
Founpry TRADE JOURNAL. 
OREMAN for Foundry’ employing 


about 12 skilled hands specialising in 
miscellaneous pipework and sections up to 
2 tons weight. also platework and Slinging 
Machine work; must be experienced 
practical man in floor moulding, core 
making and cupola practice; not more than 
45 years of age, and able to estimate mould- 
ing costs on piece work basis—Apply in 
writing, stating full details of exnerience, 
salary recuired, etc.. to Epwarp Cockey & 
Sons, Lrp., Garston Works, Frome, 
Somerset. 


ROOK MOTORS, LTD., Electric Motor 

Manufacturers, Huddersfield, require 
an ASSISTANT im their Purchasing De- 
partment; a young man with practical 
Foundry training and _ knowledge of 
patternmaking, to deal with purchases of 
grey iron castings, both repetition and floor 
moulded.—Apply in writing, stating age 
and full details of experience. 


VOUNDRY MANAGER required for 
Midland jobbing foundry producing 
Grey Iron for machine tool and allied 
trades. Experience in aluminium and 
bronze necessary. Salary £1,000 per annum. 
Advise full details experience and qualifica- 
tions.—Box FM945, FounpDRY TRADE 
JOURNAL. 


AND FOUNDRY ESTIMATOR AND 
PLANNING ENGINEER required in 
Ferrous and Light Alloy Foundry. Pension 
Scheme operated. State age and salary re- 
ouired.—Kent Ltp., Rochester. 


PATTERNMAKER FOREMAN or 

SENIOR CHARGEHAND required 
by old-established Ferrous and Non-ferrous 
Foundry and Engineering Works in South 
Wales. Applicants should be between the 
ages of 35 and 45 years, and fully con- 
versant with modern methods of producing 
both wood and metal patterns. All appli- 
cations will be treated in strict confidence. 
—Details of age and experience to Box 
PF942, FounpRY TRADE JOURNAL. 


ITREOUS ENAMELLER required for 
Service with leading frit manufac- 
turers. Should have wide experience of 
sheet and cast W.P. and D.P., including 
good production record, be able to manage 
staff and train juniors, and to initiate sales. 


Adequate remuneration for suitable 
applicant.—Box VE939, FounpRY TRADE 
JOURNAL. 


XPERIENCED FOREMAN required 

for Jobbing Founders. Light/Medium 
iron and non-ferrous. House available. 
Superannuation scheme; progressive posi 
tion. Details of experience, age, salary 
required, etc., to NortHrieELD FounprY 
Limitep. Brixham, South Devon. 


OUNG Man required for estimating 

and compiling Works _ Records. 
Successful applicant would work directly 
under Works Manager, and should have 
a working knowledge of foundry and 
machine shov procedure. Modern house 
available.—Write, stating age, experience,¢ 
Watter Suincssy & Co., Ltp., Woodh 


SITUATIONS VACANT-—conta, | 


required, used to 
first-class Wood and Metal work. 


Excellent conditions, canteen, music while 
you work, etc., top wages and bonus, 


the oldest (85 years) established firm, witi 
the absolute highest reputation. Main 
suppliers for many years to all firms of im. 
portance in the entire country and the 
finest Plant and Equipment in the world- 
Apply Weicut & Piatt, Lrp., the World's 
Largest Engineering Patternmakers, 

anchester branch. pply Springfiel 
Lane Works, Salford, 3. _ 


jOUNDRY SALES MANAGER— 
Distington Engineering Company 
Limited, Workington, has a vacancy for 
an ACTIVE SALES MANAGER to pro. 
mote the sale of its iron foundry products 
to Steelmakers, Engineers and Chemica! 
Manufacturers. The Foundry is capable 
of producing 1,500 tons of iron castings 
per week. Applicants must have a good 
knowledge of metallurgy and steelworks 
practice to enable them to discuss users’ 
problems. Commercial and selling experi- 
ence is also desirable. The successful 
applicant will be responsible for super- 
vision of the Foundry Sales Office, but will 
be required to spend much of his time 
visiting customers. Staff Pension scheme 
in operation. Applicants, preferably 30 to 
40 years old, should send particulars of 
experience and salary required to Tur 
PERSONNEL ManaGer. Distington Engineer- 
ing Co. Ltd., P.O. Box No. 8, Workington, 
Cumberland. 


ORTH BRITISH STEEL FOUNDRY, 
Bathgate, West Lothian. have a 
vacancy for a first-class EXECUTIVE on 
the technical side of their Foundry opera- 
tions. Applicants should preferably hold 
the L.I.M. or equivalent university qualif- 
cation. Age 25-35. Please reply to Works 
MANaGer, giving full details of age, quali- 
fications and experience. 


OUNDRY MANAGER required for 
mechanised Malleable Iron Foundry in 
West Riding. Fully conversant with mass 
production light precision castings. House 
available. Please give previous experience, 
age and satary required. Box FM932. 
Founpry TRADE JOURNAL. 


Road, Keighley, Yorkshire. 


TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVE is 
required by Bagshawe & Co., L 
Dunstable Works, Dunstable, to handle 
sales of Malleable Iron Castings. Previous 
experience of foundry sales and/or some 
practical foundry experience an advantage. 
Applications. which will be treated in con- 
fidence, must state full details of experience 
and salary required. foe 
OUNDRY SUPERINTENDENT re- 
auired for Mechanised Plant pro- 
ducing Cooker parts in grey iron. Experi- 
ence of mechanised production and sand 
control essential. Must be canable of main- 
taining high speed  production.—Write, 
stating experience. age, and salary re- 
quired, Box S948, Founpry TRADE 


JOURNAL. 


SHOP MANAGER required 
in Yorkshire, to develop pattern shop 
to preduce precision metal patterns and 
coreboxes for mass production of light 
castings. Box PS933, Founpry TraDt 
JOURNAL. 


RONMOULDERS for loose _ pattern 
medinm and heavy work. Top_ rates. 
—Apply F. H. Ciark & Son, Lrp., Suther- 
land Road, Blackhorse Lane, Waltham- 
stow, E.17. 


ATTERNMAKERS wanted early after 

Christmas for Architectural and Com- 
mercial Foundry work. Write stating age. 
experience and salary required. Box 
W.B.G., 39, Cheapside, London, E.C.2. 
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